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The Weaving 


DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON 
Decoration by Howard Soifer 


Fao eastern sea to western sea 
The weaving shuttles bbom— 
A slow-designing tapestry 
Set in a mighty loom; 
And often must the shuttles change, 
And many are their shapes and strange: 


Like slim canoes they first appear; 
Then moccasins of leather; 

Then line on line of laden beasts 
Threading a pass together; 

Then plodding covered wagons, stained 
Dun-colored by the weather. 


Again, across a calmer plain 
A swifter shuttle flies: 
A dragon-breathing one-eyed train 
Smoke-smudging prairie skies; 
Then speeding swift on ribboned roads, 
Slip myriad cars with hopeful loads. 


And now, the shuttles sweep the air— 
A flashing arc of motion— 

And gay the silver threads they draw 
From ocean back to ocean, 

While spread below—the tapestry 
Woven of locomotion! 
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Part II, roe Junior Rep Cross News 


Marcu, 1942 


A Guide for Teachers 


By Rutru Evetyn HENDERSON 


The March News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


Arithmetic: 

“News Parade” reports ways that Junior Red Cross 
members have increased their Service Fund and earned 
contributions to their National Children’s Fund. 


Character Guidance: 

“The Junior Red Cross Grows Up” (editorial), 
“The Birds’ Revenge,” “Garden Notes,” “Kari’s First 
Doctor Day” 

Geography: 

Greenland—“‘The Falcon of Eric the Red,” “The 
First Discoverers of America,” “Towheads and Red- 
skins” 

Guatemala—‘“The Birds’ Revenge” 

Iceland—‘‘The First Discoverers of America”’ 

Latin America—‘Reminders” (editorial), “News 
Parade,” “The Birds’ Revenge” 

Norway—‘Kari’s First Doctor Day” 

United States—‘The Weaving,” “The First Dis- 
coverers of America,” “Food for Freedom,” “The 
Junior Red Cross Grows Up,” “Island Mail,” “News 
Parade,” “Aloha” (back cover) 


Health: 


“Bicycles” (front cover), “Food for Freedom,” 
“Karis First Doctor Day,” ““Garden Notes” 


Nature Study: 
“Garden Notes” 


Primary Grades: 


“The Birds’ Revenge,” “‘Garden Notes,” “Aloha,” 
“Kari’s First Doctor Day” 


Units: 


Animals and Pets—‘‘The Falcon of Eric the Red,” 
“The Birds’ Revenge,” “Garden Notes.” See also the 
Unit on page 3 of this Guide. 

Climate—“The Falcon of Eric the Red.” “The First 
Discoverers of America,” “Kari’s First Doctor Day,” 
“Tsland Mail” 

Communication—“The Weaving,” “Tsland Mail” 

Conservation for Defense—‘“The Junior Red Cross 
Grows Up,” “News Parade.” “Garden Notes” 

Conservation of Health—‘‘Food for Freedom,” 
“Kari’s First Doctor Day.’ “News Parade,” “The 
Birds’ Revenge,” “Garden Notes” 

Costumes—“‘The Falcon of Eric the Red,” “Kari’s 
First Doctor Day,” “Aloha” 

Exploration—“The Weaving,” “The Falcon of Eric 
the Red,” “The First Discoverers of America,” ‘‘Pio- 
neer in Aviation,” “Island Mail” 

Education—“Tsland Mail” 

Foods—“Food for Freedom,” “Kari’s First Doctor 
Day,” “Tsland Mail,” “Garden Notes” 

Invention—‘Pioneer in Aviation,” “Island Mail” 

Religion—‘“Tsland Mail” 

Transportation—“The Falcon of Eric the Red,” 
“The First Discoverers of America,” “The Weaving.” 
“Pioneer in Aviation,” “Kari’s First Doctor Day”’ 


School of the Air of the Americas 

“Americans at Work,” radio-dramatized in March, 
will include Teachers, Clothing Workers, Doctors, and 
Nurses. 

In past issues of the Junior Red Cross News there 
have been a number of particularly appealing stories 
illustrating ways that teachers help children adjust 
to their life problems. Examples include “The De- 
sire of His Heart,’ by Elsie Singmaster, December, 
1939; “First Day,” by Mary Porter Russell, Septem- 
ber, 1938; “The Girl Who Wouldn’t Read,” by 
O. Max Salisbury, September, 1937; “Friend Wanted,” 
by Maria Van Vrooman, November, 1937, and another 
story by the same author, “The Pilgrim Tower,” No- 
vember, 1941. 

Any study of Red Cross work is sure to include the 
part played by nurses in conservation of life, begin- 
ning with Florence Nightingale. Newspaper reports 
have carried accounts of American Red Cross nurses 
with the Harvard Medical Unit in England, and those 
who more recently went to Iceland. In this number 
of the Junior Red Cross News, the story of “Kari’s 
First Doctor Day” is a vivid example of a doctor’s 
service. 

In connection with the March programs about music 
of the Americas, remember the Spanish Singing Game 
on the back cover of the February News. It might be 
interesting to have some older member who attended 
the Junior Red Cross Convention last year tell about 
the Latin American music at the banquet. 

The programs under the topic “New Horizons” con- 
nect closely with the Junior Red Cross theme this 
year as illustrated on the poster and in the Calendar 
and as developed in such articles as Gertrude Hart- 
man’s “A Rising or a Setting Sun.” in several stories, 
and in the source material quoted in the “Guide for 
Teachers.” An interesting source book of early 
American history is American Saga, by Marjorie Bars- 
tow Greenbie, McGraw Hill Co., New York. 

Material valuable in relation to “This Living 
World” series, which deals this month with inter- 
American culture and trade relationships, will be 
found in many past issues of the Junior Red Cross 
News and Journal. These can be located quickly 
through the Classroom Index of the “Guide for 
Teachers” this year, and through the index accom- 
panying the May News in past years. 


Pan American Day, April 14 


A Magazine Committee might take special responsibility 
for listing and marking, in the issues of the Junior Red 
Cross News on file, materials interesting for Pan American 
Day, April 14. The Pan American Union, Washington, D. 
C., has a printed descriptive folder listing school materials, 
with prices. These include “Pan America in Poster Stamps,” 
twenty-four colored stamps of the American republics, with 
an album for mounting them, 15c; “Flags and Coats of 
Arms,” a booklet reproducing the flags and coat of arms of 
the American republics, 10c; and “Excerpts from the Nation- 
al Anthems of the Twenty-one Republics.” In some cases 
there is a reduction in price for twenty or more orders sent 
at the same time. 








Developing Calendar Activities for March 


ECAUSE the Junior Red Cross enrollment has 

increased so greatly, the supply of Calendars has 
run low. For those classrooms that have not received 
their Calendars, the activities for March are quoted 
here. 


Physical and Mental Fitness for Meeting 
Social Responsibility 


Serving the School 

Talk over ways that you can work together for your 
school. 

For example—self-control and intelligence in fire drills, 
cooperation with substitute teachers, helping new pupils make 
adjustments, extra care in traffic on stormy days, staying 
home when you have a cold, skill in giving First Aid. 

Earn money for your Junior Red Cross Service 
Fund by selling boutonnieres of your school colors. 

Start a bulletin board list of good outdoor games. 
Let everyone add games he would like to play, and 
ean teach others. Arrange for a horseshoe tourna- 
ment, beanbag target practice, or other group games. 

Find out ways that different from your 
school can serve one another. 

For example—Older members might make beanbag arith- 
metic games for younger members, with targets on oilcloth 
or wrapping paper. Ask teachers about what would be useful. 

YOUNG MEMBERS, SERVE YOUR SCHOOL. 
IN ART CLASS MAKE UNBLEACHED MUSLIN 
COVERS FOR SCHOOL BOOKS. MAKE 
CRAYON DESIGNS ON THE COVERS. LAY A 
WAX PAPER OVER THE DESIGNS AND SET 
THEM WITH A HOT IRON. 


Serving the Community 


classes 


In a school assembly, report on Junior Red Cross 
service accomplished so far this year. Tell how pupils 
and teachers work together in class projects useful to 
the community. 

Keep Baby Clinies supplied with small serapbooks 
and washable toys. 

Make bed-slippers for convalescents, from scraps of 
flannel. 

Salvage scraps for making gifts. 

For example—coin purses from cloth belts, and pocket- 
books from discarded felt hats, tiny girls’ dresses from 
men’s discarded shirts, toys from painted spools and lollipop 
sticks, furniture from cheese boxes 

Begin work on Easter gifts for community groups 
you have been serving. 

For example—blossoming plants, toy lambs, garden seeds 
and tools, an Easter peep show 

Help interest your community in a campaign to pre- 
vent spring colds. Make posters on foods that protect 
from disease, on sun and fresh air, on personal habits 
that protect others. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, MAKE 
CHILDREN’S HOME. MAKE A 
ABOUT “A SAFE TOWN.” 


Serving Children Abroad 

Collect scraps of yarn to knit or weave afghans. 
Boys can make looms for weaving squares and can 
help with and fastening squares together. 

YOUNG MEMBERS, EARN MONEY FOR THE 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S FUND. TRIM HATS 
AND HAVE A SPRING HAT SHOW. CHARGE 
A PENNY ADMISSION. 


JAM FOR A 
PEEP SHOW 


Serving the Nation 

Begin plans for national service for Easter. 

For example—flower card games for blind children, with 
raised designs of flowers and matching cards of each flower. 

In Art classes, make Easter greeting cards for men 
in government hospitals to send their friends. Finish 
gifts in time to forward them about two weeks before 
Easter. 

Find out whether there is a Red Cross Field Diree- 
tor near by who will talk to you about the Military 
and Naval Welfare Service of the American Red 
Cross. 

YOUNG MEMBERS. MAKE A BOOK OF BUGS 
TO TRADE WITH ANOTHER SCHOOL. DRAW 
PICTURES OF ‘BUGS YOU KNOW. WRITE 
TRUE STORIES ABOUT THEM. MAKE A 
PAGE ABOUT GERMS FOR YOUR BOOK. 

Earn money for the National Children’s Fund, by 
a Nature Study exhibit. Label your specimens. Draw 
pictures to explain them. 

Make a School Correspondence album about the 
Junior Red Cross, to send as a greeting for Pan 
American Day. 

Some Topics—How the Junior Red Cross began, Our 
Junior Red Cross Council, Ways we serve our school, 
Service to the community and nation, Plans for Easter 

Calendar Picture 

The picture on the March page of the Calendar was 
painted from a photograph of a Junior Red Cross gar- 
den during the period of the first World War. In this 
war, school and home gardens have proved vitally 
important in England where the little cottage gardens 
in the country and hamlets as well as on the larger 
estates have been turned to productive use. 

Besides the actual value of the food, the education 
involved in heme and school gardening will have a 
permanent influence on diet. The story in this number 
of the News, “Food for Freedom,” has especial inter- 
est in relation to the Calendar picture. 

War on Waste 

A number of suggestions for specifie gifts that can 
be used either in local service or for national service 
are found under “Serving the Community.” All con- 
servation now, care in using materials, and ingenuity 
in using scraps becomes national service. 

Bed slippers for convalescents, suggested for com- 
munity service, are on the list of comforts that Junior 
Red Cross members are making for hospitalized men 
in the armed forees. A pattern for these is available 
through the Junior Red Cross Area Headquarters. 

Whether or not the Junior Red Cross members in 
your classes are themselves knitting or weaving af- 
ghans, they can help the Red Cross Production pro- 
gram by saving and collecting scraps of yarn. They 
can use these themselves if they are working for the 
production program; if they are not, their Red Cross 
Chapter will welcome the materials for the use of the 
senior members. 

There has recently been issued a folder and series of 
related leaflets on ways that Junior Red Cross members can 
help in the ““‘War on Waste.” The first important end served 
will be that of forwarding National Defense through con- 
serving resources. The second end is that of building the 
Service Fund and National Children’s Fund through Con- 
servation Sales in order to broaden your program of service. 
Leaflet No. 1 tells how to organize; No. 2 tells about Con- 
servation of Paper; No. 3, of Rubber; and No. 4, Textiles. 
These are available through Chapter or Area Headquarters 
offices. 


Junior Red Cross and Humanitarian Attitudes 


LORENCE NIGHTINGALE did her first “practice 
F nursing” as a child on her pet dog. For young children the 
earliest experience in humanitarian sympathy and responsi- 
bility is often in relation to pets or other animals. Several 
examples are found in the charming “Garden Notes” in the 
primary section of this number of the Junior Red Cross 
News. 

The following unit from last summer’s Junior Red Cross 
course at Western Reserve University will be helpful to 
teachers who wish to use children’s natural interest in 
animals as the motive for educative experience: 

“This unit is prepared for a Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivity covering a six weeks’ or a six lessons’ period 
preceding national “Be Kind to Animals Week,” 
which occurs during the month of April. In teaching 
kindness to animals, we are striving to teach not only 
the principles of kindness, understanding, loyalty, and 
unselfishness towards animals, but to instill these same 
principles in everyday living with all mankind. 

“T have chosen the two pets, rabbits and dogs, for 
this study, because children’s interest in them is un- 
limited. The children will decide which to study first. 


“1, Objectives: 

A. To create a desire to learn more about animal 
pets 

B. To provide enjoyment for children by per- 
mitting them to have pets in the classroom 
which they can observe and learn to care for 
in a systematic way 

C. To help children develop scientific attitudes 

D. To provide opportunity for recording infor- 
mation accurately 

E. To help children develop certain abilities and 
responsibilities 

F. To teach friendliness, understanding, toler- 
ance, and unselfishness 


“Il. Approach: 


A. A child may bring a pet dog or rabbit to 
school. 

B. A child may tell about his pet dog or rabbit. 
As a result of this discussion, questions may 
arise which the children would like to have 
answered. 

C. Pictures of dogs and rabbits may be placed 
on the bulletin board, with questions to 
stimulate the children’s interest. 

“Il. Correlations: 

A. RABBITS 


1. Reading and Language 

a. Read stories about rabbits. 

b. Read silently to find out how to care for 
rabbits. Check this reading by questions, 
such as: What kind of house should a pet 
rabbit have? What kind of food does a pet 
rabbit need? How often should a pet rabbit 
be fed? 

c. Record information and use it as reference. 

d. Questions about rabbit recorded on chart. 

e. Reports on observations of the rabbit. 

f. Dramatizations: “The Tar Baby,’ “The 
Tale of Peter Rabbit’ 

g. Prepare a program to share information 
and dramatizations with another class. 

h. Formulate a verbal message inviting an- 
other class to the program. 

i. Discuss and select an institution to which 
to send Easter gifts. 

j. Talk over ways to make covers for brailled 
Easter greetings, which will interest blind 
children. 


2. Science 
a. Have a rabbit in the classroom which the 

children can observe and care for. 

b. Choose a committee to collect science books 
containing information on rabbits. 

c. Report and record observations. 

d. Experiment to determine keenness of rab- 
bit’s sense of smell and sense of hearing. 

e. Find answers to questions that come up 
during discussion by observation and by 
reading in science books. 

f. Find out how rabbits protect themselves 
from enemies. Make a record of this infor- 
mation. 

3. Arithmetic 

a. Learn use of ruler and yard stick in meas- 
uring for wood needed in construction of 
cage. 

b. Learn time and calendar by making clock 
faces to show at what hours rabbits are 
fed. 

c. Learn measures used in preparing rabbit’s 
food. 

d. Make up original problems, such as: There 
were ten rabbits in the pet shop. Helen 
bought four of them. There were 
left in the pet shop. 

e. Estimate cost of food and cage. 


4. Art and Handwork 

a. Make scenery and costumes for dramatiz- 
ing “The Tar Baby.’ 

b. Make stick puppets from tagboard for 
dramatizing “The Tale of Peter Rabbit.’ 

c. Model and paint rabbits from clay. 

d. Assemble written material and pictures into 
a book, make a table of contents, and 
appropriate cover for book. 

e. Make bunny Easter cards and tray favors 
for children ill in a hospital, and covers for 
brailled Easter greetings for blind children. 

B. DOGS 


After the approach, perhaps the children 
will suggest the types of dogs they would 
like to study, as: life saving, service, sport- 
ing, pets. 

1. Reading and Language 
Read stories about dogs 
Read to find out: How to care for your 
dog, how to train your dog. 

c. Questions for silent reading, such as: Why 
does a dog turn around before lying down? 
Why does he run after cars? Why does he 
howl when he hears loud music? How often 
should a dog be bathed? What kind of food 
is best for your dog? How often should he 
be fed? 

d. Oral stories on ‘A Trick My Dog Knows’ 

e. Short written stories on ‘I Like My Dog 

because 
. Reports on information about dogs, obtained 

from observation or library reading. 

g. Plan and give a ‘paper and toy’ dog show. 
(Various types of toy dogs brought for dis- 
play. Pictures of dogs cut out and arranged 
on bulletin board as if being shown in 
show. ) 

h. Dramatize short stories which have dog 
characters. 

i. Choose a Children’s Hospital to which to 
send scrapbook of dog pictures and stories. 

2. Science 

a. Have a pet dog in the classroom, which the 
children can observe. 

(Continued on page four) 
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Physical and Mental Fitness for Serving 


A Review for Reference 
[* the monthly development of health education ae- 
tivities this year, the following points have re- 
ceived especial emphasis: 

Cleanliness—September, October, November 

Mental Fitness—September, January, February 

Accident Prevention—September, December, Feb- 
ruary 

Nutrition—October, November, December, January 

Special Handicaps—September, January 

Personal Health Habits—November 

Social Cooperation for community, national, and 
world health—September, October, November, De- 
cember, January, and February. The October page, 
especially, reviews the philosophy on which health 
education activities of the Junior Red Cross have al- 
ways been based. 

Interrelationships of health education with other 
studies were either indicated or easy to infer; for ex- 
ample: language, art, handwork, penmanship, espe- 
cially for primary grades, November; geography (ef- 
fects of climate on safety problems), picture study, 
language, reading, arithmetic, December; reading and 
science, January; arithmetic and science, February: 
and civics, or community and national citizenship, 
every month. 





Posture, a Result and a Means 

Winter tiredness, due partly to longer hours spent 
indoors and to less sunshine and free play in the fresh 
air, sometimes leaves children, and their teachers, as 
well, droop-shouldered. In health education today 
posture is treated most often as a symptom of health: 
the natural result of adequate nutrition, sufficient exer- 
cise, sleep and rest, sunshine and fresh air. A rested 
body with strong bones and muscles is far likelier to 
be a straight body, carried well. Some things that 
help in developing good posture and correcting un- 
beautiful habits are: 

1. Satisfactory mechanical arrangements such as com- 
fortably adjusted seats at school and straight firm beds 

2. A healthful rhythm of seatwork, activity periods, and 
rest and play at school 

3. An adequate diet, and enough sleep and rest 

4. Mental attitudes of courage, worthwhileness and mas- 
tery, which result in easy carriage rather than a stiff or 
“cocky” erectness 

5. Games and exercise chosen because they lift the head 
and stretch the spine and upper part of the body 

The March Calendar suggestions about games can 
be used to interest pupils in collecting outdoor games 
and indoor exercises especially good for stretching the 
body tall. They can take turns teaching one another 
and can make a game book to leave for the next class. 

Pupils may also be interested in advice given sol- 
diers in a pamphlet called, Attention! To Your 
Health, by Ernest I. Stewart, printed by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity: 

“Stand up straight, throw those shoulders back, and pull 
in your stomach!’ This command is repeated hundreds of 
times every day on Army parade grounds throughout the 
country. Each new recruit has it ‘drilled’ into him until 
finally he makes a habit of standing up straight with his 
shoulders back and his stomach in. He acquires what is 
known as ‘the bearing of a soldier.’ 

“One should not look upon this military bearing, however, 
as the one and only good posture. It is merely one of a num- 
ber of good postures. Experience has shown that this type of 
bearing serves the purposes of the Army very well. 


“An erect, alert posture of this kind gives the soldier a 
teeling of self-respect and self-confidence. He looks good and 
it makes him feel good. The actual advantages to his health 
are many. First of all it is mechanically correct. The bones 
and joints are held in their proper place without unnecessary 
stresses and strains. 

“Having the bones and joints in their proper relation is 
just as important as having the steel beams of a large 
building arranged so that they can give maximum reinforce- 
ment and support to the building. Good posture also holds 
the internal organs of the body in place so they can do 
their work with the least possible amount of wasted energy. 
For example, when the chest is thrown out, the lungs can 
expand completely and the heart has room to work without 
being forced to sag from its normal position. Pulling the 
abdomen in removes the strain of a downward and for- 
ward sag on such organs as the stomach and intestines. 
Finally, as has already been indicated, the state of mind is 
aided. Better functioning of the body organs, coupled with an 
improved flow of blood to the brain, gives a feeling of well- 
being and pride. 

“A stooped-over, slouchy postured Army would indeed be 
a sad sight. But more than that, it would probably be an 
indication that something was drastically wrong. Poor mor- 
ale, improper nourishment, incorrect footwear, or a general 
weakened physical condition are things that might be sus- 
pected. Of course the poor posture of such an Army could 
be due merely to faulty posture habits and poor training in 
general. Whatever the cause, the fact would remain that it 
was an Army working under a handicap—an Army not in 
the best physical condition.” 








Humanitarian Attitudes 


(Continued from page three) 


b. Choose a committee to collect books con- 
taining pictures and stories about dogs. 

c. Keep a chart upon which to record infor- 
mation learned about different types of 
dogs. 

d. Discuss types of dogs used for Life Savers 
—St. Bernard; Red Cross war worker— 
Doberman Pinscher; Blind People—‘Seeing 
Eye’ German Police; Policemen—Blood- 
hounds; Sportsmen—Pointer and Setter; 
Farmer — Collie; Traveler — Malemutes 
and Huskies; Children—almost any gentle 
dogs 

3. Arithmetic 

a. Make up original problems about dogs such 
as: John’s dog weighs 24 lbs. Mary’s dog 
weighs 13 lbs. How many pounds more 
does John’s dog weigh than Mary’s? 


4. Art and Handwork 

a. Make dog show frieze. 

b. Make dog scrapbooks for Children’s Hos- 
pital clinics. 

c. Make ‘Scotty’ beanbags for games for dis- 
abled children. 

d. Make toy dogs from wood for orphanages 
or hospitals. 


“IV. Bibliography: 

Elementary Science by Grades, Book II 

Junior Red Cross News—‘Lazy Little Rabbit,’ March, 
1938; ‘The Tale of the Cottontails,’ April, 1936; ‘Easter 
Gifts,’ April, 1935; ‘Ookuda, the Arctic Hare,’ January, 1940 

Do and Learn Reader, Book III 

Child Story Reader, Book II 

Junior Red Cross News—Eskimo Dogs of Siberia,’ Feb- 
ruary, 1942; ‘Brother Dog,’ January, 1941; “The Story of 
Jerry,’ September, 1939.” 

Berdyce Bryenton, William Cullen Bryant School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
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Part I 


The Falcon of Eric the Red 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 
Illustrations by Henry C. Pitz 


Jon had been stroking the 
white falcon gently with his 
hand, in place of the feather 
he had used at first. He 
paused a moment to remove -=<=¢4 
a bit of raven-fluff which had ee 
fallen against the whiteness 
of her feathers. And of a 
sudden he leaned forward and buried his face 
in the soft feathers of the bird’s breast. The 
gyrfalcon in turn laid her own head for a mo- 
ment against the lad’s hair. 

Then a girl’s clear call sounded outside: 
“Jon! Jon! Where are you?” 

The falcon must have heard, too, for she 
tweaked one of the boy’s ears briskly, and he 
jumped to his feet rubbing the ear as he 
hastened from the hawk-shed. “Aye, Astrid,” 
he answered. “Coming.” 

“Two trading ships are sailing up the 
fjord,” Astrid Holmsdatter cried. ‘Father 
says they are from Norway.” A quick shadow 
went over Jon Brandsson’s face. “I shall 
probably see them soon enough,” he answered. 
“But it was good of you to come and tell me, 
Astrid. And you hurried too fast; you have 
torn your kirtle.” 

“Why waste time talking of a kirtle? I 
thought you would be pleased with the news 
of the traders, but you don’t seem so at all. 
It has been a long, long while since even one 
ship has come directly from Norway. What 
is the matter, Jon? Why aren’t you pleased?” 

“Don’t you know that, above all else, trad- 
ers from Norway want white falcons for 





A. 


FAs woe ie . 


their goods?” demanded Jon. 
“Aye, I know, walrus tusks 
and hides and furs of all 
sorts, but chiefly the white 
birds. The kings in Europe 
never have enough. I have 
heard that they speak of 
Greenland itself as the Land 
of the White Falcons. And I have trained the 
best and the whitest falcon Greenland has 
ever produced.” 

So that was what had upset him. “There 
are other birds to be traded,” Astrid said. “I 
am certain Eric the Red will never send away 
the whitest of all the falcons. He can’t.” 

“Aye, he can. I heard him talking to one 
of the men. He is giving her to the King of 
Norway, to Olaf Trygvesson himself, because 
he was kind to Eric’s son, and entertained 
Leif royally at the King’s Court when he came 
to Norway.” 

“But the falcon is yours. 
its nest. You trained it.” 

Jon shook his head. “Nay,” he said. “I 
was working for Eric. The falcon is not mine. 
I have nothing in Greenland of my own! 
Nothing!” 

Astrid looked at him wistfully. She did not 
reply, though she wanted to say, “You have 
me—for a friend.” 

But a friend, she realized, was not what Jon 
needed just then. She thought of her own 
black hen which laid eggs as white as walrus 
tusks. She might give her to Jon. But what 
was a hen compared to a gyrfalcon that Eric 
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the Red himself considered worthy to be sent 


to King Olaf Trygvesson? Later, perhaps, 
when the falcon was gone, she might bring 
the hen to Jon. Even at the thought of giv- 
ing away the hen, she felt a little pang, a 
pang which she quickly stifled. 

Jon was walking off, not down the fjord 
where the trading ships were by this time 
doubtless drawn up on the sloping beach, but 
in the opposite direction, which led to the 
cliffs. He was not whistling as usual, and 
Astrid understood that he did not want her 
to follow. 

She watched him out of sight, then sighed. 
The day had promised to be so happy and ex- 
citing. Now everything seemed changed. 
Somehow Astrid no longer wanted to see the 
two ships. Instead, she went slowly home. If 
there were only some way she could change 
her little black hen into a falcon. If—but 
what would King Olaf Trygvesson do with a 
little black hen? He could use the gyrfalcon 
in hunting, and Astrid understood that kings 
were very fond of the sport. 

Astrid’s face did not even brighten when 
Katla, her older sister, came hurrying home 
from the boats, calling out excitedly that they 
were to make ready at once to go to the feast 





For all the excitement, Astrid could think only of the look on Jon's face 
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of welcome which Eric the Red was holding in 
the hall at Brattahlid that evening. 

“I don’t want to go,” said Astrid. “I am 
sorry the traders ever came.” 

“Why, Astrid Holmsdatter!” exclaimed 
Katla in astonishment. “Our father will be 
much disappointed.” 

“Very well, then, I will go,” said Astrid. So 
she put on her blue kirtle, which Katla had 
woven from the wool of Greenland sheep, and 
fastened it at the neck with a brooch of 
twisted gold, set with a sapphire, a brooch 
which had been her mother’s. Her belt was 
of bone, and her father had carved the sepa- 
rate links. But even the secret fastening did 
not delight her as usual. She took her crim- 
son mantle lined with martens’ fur from the 
carved oaken chest, and slipped it over her 
shoulders. 

On horseback with Katla, following after 
her father who tramped along ahead, they 
went to the great hall of Eric the Red, the 
hall set by the Greenland fjord with a moun- 
tain at its back. 

Jon was already there. “I hear that the 
storyteller has a new tale for us,” he said, as 
the two girls came up. He tried to speak 
cheerfully, but Astrid saw that his face was 
still sad. Then he 
slipped away. 

New stories were 
rare enough in Green- 
land, and the fact 
that the storyteller 
had learned it but 
that day meant that 
it held news of the 
great World Circle 
beyond the Green- 
land shore. Yet some- 
how even news of the 
great world did not 
seem important to 
Astrid. All she could 
think about was the 
look on Jon’s face 
when he had said that 
he had nothing of his 
own. 

Still she could not 
help gasping with 
pleasure once she was 
inside. In spite of the 
cold the hall was 
warm and comfort- 
able and blazing with 
light. 





Every post of the two long rows which held 
the smoke-colored beams of the hall in place, 
boasted a blazing pine torch. In the middle 
of the hall a row of fires was burning, each on 
its stone bed, the smoke rising and finding its 
way out through the smoke vents in the roof. 
Along the walls were the benches which 
served the men as seats by day and as beds 
by night. Under every bench, as Astrid knew, 
was a chest in which was stored each man’s 
shield, his sword or his bow, and his hunting 
arrows thrust in the quiver. The raised plat- 
form where the high seat of Eric stood was in 
the midst of these benches, and here the trad- 
ers from Norway were given places. 

Katla was soon helping ’Hild, the wife of 
Eric the Red, with the serving, but Astrid sat 
quietly at one end of the table of boards 
placed on long trestles and ate. Never, it 
seemed, had she seen so much food, roast 
upon roast of meat and fowl, fish of every 
kind which the fjords of Greenland or the sea 
provided, porridge made from grain and sea- 
soned with wild seeds and with the spice 
which ’Hild used so sparingly. There was no 
knowing, she often said, when she would be 
able to get more. 

As soon as the feasting was over, Eric sig- 
naled to the storyteller who took his place 
beside Eric. He told first the old stories of 
how Eric the Red had discovered Greenland. 
He told, too, of Eric’s son, Leif, who had also 
discovered a new land, a land west of Green- 
land. Leif had named the new land Vinland. 
Already some of the Greenlanders were talk- 
ing of going there to settle. Astrid had heard 
these stories many times. The sound of the 
storyteller’s voice, and the warmth of the hall 
made her sleepy. Her head fell forward and 
she drifted into a deep sleep. So she never 
even heard the new story, which was first 
told that night, a story of all that had hap- 
pened in Norway since the last trading ships 
from there had been in Greenland. 

It was Katla who came and wakened her. 
Astrid looked about herself with confusion 
and surprise, and suddenly she was wide 
awake. The storyteller was saying, very 
sadly, “And so the struggle of the dragon 
ships was over, and King Olaf Trygvesson was 
seen in his armor in the tossing waves of the 
sea. From that day to this no further word 
has been heard of the greatest king Norway 
has ever known.” 

The story was ended. The storyteller had 
told it well, for all the faces in that hall were 
filled with sadness. Eric slipped a piece of 





“It is no king's bird now,” said Jon, “but mine, 
forever and ever” 


gold from the bag at his belt, and gave it to 
the storyteller. 

Astrid’s face, too, reflected the emotion of 
Eric the Red, and the men in the hall, even 
though she had heard only the last of the 
story. Then suddenly she realized that there 
was no need now for a gift to King Olaf. “Ah,” 
she said aloud in her relief. Across the silence 
of the hall it sounded odd enough, so that 
Katla looked at her sister with disapproval, 
and Holm glanced at his daughter in surprise. 

Even Eric the Red was turning about in his 
high seat, with the carved posts rising high 
above his head. 

“A piece of silver for thy thoughts, Astrid 
Holmsdatter,” he said. 

Now Astrid knew that her cheeks were red- 
der than ever, and not her cheeks only, but 
her whole head seemed burning, for everyone 
in the hall was waiting to hear what she 
would say. At last she shook her head slowly 
and her eyes pleaded. 

“Will you whisper your thoughts to me 
then?” asked Eric. “Since I take it you do 
not desire to speak them aloud.” 

Astrid hesitated. Then she remembered 
that earlier in the day she would have given 
much for such an opportunity to talk to Eric. 
She had even thought of offering her black 
hen in exchange for ... She nodded, and 
ran almost eagerly from her seat by the fire 
to the platform where Eric was. 

The traders made way for her to reach 
Eric’s side, and, once there, Astrid stood on 
tiptoe and rested her arms on the arms of 
Eric’s chair. The Master of Brattahlid bent 
down to listen. 

“So,” said Eric, when she had finished. “It 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The/First Discoverers of America 


MANSUR,BBARD . 


Pauenwa comes into world history when 
Columbus discovered it in 1492. But, as/a 
matter of fact, it had been discovered five 
hundred years before, by thé Norsemen. They 
were not trying to prove a geographical theory 
or find a short route to the rich Chinese trade 
as Columbus was. They were only trying to 
make livingrom day 40 


Norsemen. 


many safe harbors for ships, They had been 
cut off from the rest of Europe when the Ger- 
mans swept down on the Roman Empire in 
the fifth century. By this same division, 
they had been apart from theegmfluences 
which had made the rest of Buifope Christian. 
Their only connection with the rest of the 
continent was as sea raiders att@ckifi@ Which 
foreigners of an alien religion. They pushed 
up the riversp»into the Mediterranean, to. every 
plaée..wilere their ships CoUuldy»gosacked city 
after City, sailed hOme laden with booty. But, 
by 800 A. D., Europe had become able to beat 
off raiders; Charlemagne had built up a 
strong French state; the Pope, the King of 
Naples, the great commercial free cities of 
Germany had become able to defend them- 
selves. From this time the trips of the Norse 
sailors had to be made in their own waters. 

In these waters they discovered Iceland, 
and, before long, twenty thousand of them 
were settled there. Towards the end of the 
tenth century a Norwegian, Eric, surnamed 
the Red, joined this settlement, but almost at 
once was exiled for three years because he got 
mixed up in a killing. He spent these years of 
banishment in exploring a land which he had 
discovered to the west. As soon as his time 
was up, he came home. He collected recruits 
in Iceland and sailed with twenty-five ships 
full of settlers to found a colony in his new 
land, to which he had given the name Green- 
land to attract men from brown Iceland. 

Eric, the leader of the new settlement, had 
several sons. One of them, Leif Ericson, early 
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day easier for them- | 
SselveSuetThey had 10 publicity, and their 

discovery Was forgotten, ‘Then, as now, no | 
sailors were hardier, ‘more daring than the © 
Like the Greeks, they have al-— 
ways been Sailors, because in their homeland | 
there is little fertile Jand for farming, but © 


distinguished himself E sailing from Green- 


land to Norway without a stop at Iceland on 


the way, a‘feat never accomplished before. 
On_his return, he heard of @ Man pamed 


' Bjariwho had sailed for Greenland, but had 


veachéd by mistake-ansunknown-lafid with a 
mild climate and many trees. This interested 
Leif so much that in 999 A. D. he followed 
Bjarn’s route and came to a place which he 


@alled Vinland the Good because wild grapes, 
Which few..Norsemen had ever seen, grew 
_ there. 


He built huts and spentthe wint 
Next year he went home, leaving his hiits to 
be used On-his.returny»His discoveries made 


“him famous and won him thé'title ofMbeif the 


Lucky. He became the leader of the Green- 
land colony and apparently never had time 
to’ go batk.to Vinland. 

Butemext year one of his brothers went, 
found the hiits in Vinland, and explored the 
coast thereabout. He was killed in a fight 
With theIn@ians and buried in_the new land. 
Then Thorfin Kartsefni, a suétessful man who 
had married the widow of one of the Ericsons, 
became. interested in Vinland. “He sailedyaway 
from Greenland, withone hundred!and sixty 
men, their wives and their cattle. He didn’t 
find Leif’s huts, or else he found a place which 
he liked better, and there he stayed for three 
years. But after a pitched battle with the 
Indians, he gave up. 

So far the story of Vinland is a family affair 
which we know from the family records. 
Those Norse families who accomplished any- 
thing noteworthy wrote accounts of their 
deeds called sagas. We have one for the 
family of Eric the Red, and another for Thor- 
fin’s family. They give a realistic picture of 
the new land, but no description of its geog- 
raphy good enough for us to be able to locate 
Leif’s huts or the place where Thorfin spent 
his three years. Modern students have placed 
Vinland all the way from Labrador to Long 
Island. Vineyard Sound in Massachusetts 
seems to fit the descriptions as well as any. 

The records of the Norse discovery came to 
be known to us at about the time the science 
of archaeology was born. Our amateur 
archaeologists began at once to find relics of 


the Norsemen in New England: the old stone 
mill at Newport, the breastplate of a Norse 
warrior which inspired Longfellow’s anion 
in Armor,” an inscription in Runic charact 
on a rock at Dighton. But it w 
the mill had been built by an Englis hs 
the inscription hadgbge 
Indian, Sos breastpl 


mitted t 
accept 1 
that sor 


to whom they belonged could not have been a 







lone wanderer forshiis»body waseburied with 
hotor and NewMeft to lie dxtop of thegFound. 
And the companions who buried him were so 
well equipped that they could afford to bury 
his arms with him. Lake Nipigon is thirty- 
five-hundred miles from the New England 
coast by the land and water route which a 
traveler in those days must have followed. If 
these relics are genuine, the Norse visitors of 
the early days traveled far. 

It is hard to believe that regular trips from 
Greenland to America stopped after saaeee. 
There must have been constant { 


and an in Eription in herwnr “él 
the same offhand way. In a church in Lubec 
are excellent wood carvings of turkeys. Now, 


flat stone. 


homes and gone, it was thought, to America. 
Worse still, they had given up the Christian 











spon to which the Norsemen had now been 


yented. This so worried ¥ Bishop who 
SI sponsible for theiny Dinita alfare that 















E was ; hard to 
were twisted around 
Finally when stump and stone 
came free together, it was found that the 


, = was covered with an inscription in an 


wretongue. In the years since its dis- 
covery, it has been studied from every angle 
and is now accepted by historians. In the 
Runic characters used by Norsemen, it says: 
“We are eight Swedes and twenty-two Nor- 
wegians on an exploration journey from Vin- 
land through the West. We had camped by a 




















We were out and fis 
came home, we foun 


rs'f that expe- 
al) pane, we know that in 1362, 
; a, were at least 
ans who Knew that in four- 

hey could get back to the ocean 
e thousand miles away. Perhaps 
they had come up the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, or perhaps the theory of a recent 












the turkey did not then exist except in Amer- writer is correct. This writer supposes that the 
ica, and the Lubec carvings were rg Ps Pag tag ‘years 
hundred and seventy-five years before Euro- ched th res of ulf of “St. Law- 


peans came to know the bird through the 
explorers who followed Columbus. Vinland 
seems to have been well-known to the people 
of northern Europe for many years, though 
there is no evidence that knowledge of it 
spread to the south and came to the ears of 
Columbus. 

The last chapter begins in 1342. Then the 
settlement in west Greenland, founded some 
three hundred and fifty years before, had been 
abandoned; the settlers had been defeated in 
wars with the Eskimos. They had left their 


rence for the missing Greenlanders. Failing 
to find them, they decided to sail around Vin- 
land which they thought was an island. They 
went up the Labrador coast, turned into Hud- 
son Bay, and from its head went up the Nel- 
son River and Lake Winnipeg. There they 
sent their boat back and went overland to 
Wisconsin. 

After this, the Norsemen forgot America. 
They no longer had a colony in Greenland, 
and the Icelanders found it easier to get their 
wood from Europe than from America. 
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The Falcon of Eric the Red 


(Continued from page 173) 
is a good idea, and I think you are a friend 
worth having. The bargain,” he said, “is 
made. Will you handseal it with me?” 

He reached out his hand, and Astrid slipped 
hers into it, while the traders declared they 
were witnesses to the bargain, whatever it 
might be. 

And Eric insisted on giving her a piece of 
silver, while he said, “It is an ill wind which 
blows nobody good, Astrid. Remember that.” 

“T will remember,” said Astrid, thinking 
sorrowfully of King Olaf Trygvesson, lost for- 
ever in the sea. And she passed the silver on 
to the storyteller. 

Then she made Eric the Red her best curt- 
sey, and, as she rose, she glanced at the white 
falcon, sitting on a high perch in the hall. 
The great bird gravely closed an eye, which 
for some reason set both Eric the Red and 
Astrid Holmsdatter off into a gale of laughter. 

“What did you say to Eric?” demanded Jon, 
when Astrid returned to her stool beside 
Katla. 

Astrid shook her head. Her eyes danced. 
“That is a secret between Eric and me!” 


LEIF THE Lucky. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by 
Ingri and Edgar d’Au- 
laire. Doubleday, Do- 
ran and Company, New 
York, 1941. $2.00. 
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Here is a boy’s eye- 
view of Viking adven- 
tures among icebergs 
and walruses and polar 
bears in the north At- 
lantic. Page after page 
of red-gold or sea- 
green pictures, and line after line of bold print 
take you scudding over the Snowstorm Sea. 
The dragon boats go from Norway to Iceland 
to Greenland, and even to Wineland, where 
red-skinned, black-haired people in canoes 
surround the towheaded newcomers. No 
sooner have the Indians and Vikings begun 
swapping red wool for furs than a Norse bull 
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Even Katla laughed then at the satisfaction 
in Astrid’s voice. 

The next day Jon told Astrid that Eric the 
Red had given him the whitest of all the fal- 
cons. “It is no king’s bird now,” he said, “but 
mine, forever and ever.” 

Astrid disappointed him a little, for the 
daughter of Holm did not seem in the least 
surprised. On his part, Jon never understood 
why Astrid came back again that very after- 
noon to tell that her black hen now belonged 
to Eric the Red himself, but that Eric had 
asked her to take care of it for him, since he 
was certain it would thrive better with her. 

“I am to take Eric today’s egg, and then 
every tenth one for his own,” she explained. 
“The others I am to have for caring for the 
hen. Here is the first egg for Eric. The black 
hen has just laid it.” 

She held it out proudly. “You can see,” 
she declared, “it is a good-luck egg, for it has 
a double yolk.” 

“That is good luck for Eric, I should say, 
and not for you.” 

Astrid looked at the falcon. “I have had my 
good luck already,” she said. 


nd Redskins 


sees the red cloth. 
What happens then is 
only one upset in a 
book where something 
new happens on every 
page. 

About the only 
thing we can say 
against the book is 
that the dragon heads 
on the ships aren't 
fierce enough looking. 
And we are sorry the 
authors added odds 
and ends about Leif’s descendants, because, 
having watched Leif live excitingly in the 
present, it’s hard to think of him back in the 
misty past again. We like to keep on think- 
ing of him as a sturdy sun-tanned boy with a 
pet polar bear, or at least as the young man 
whose steel-blue eyes discovered the New 
World.—M. L. F. 


Thirteen million J. R. C. members have just about exhausted our supply of the Calendar of Activ- 
ities: so, we hope you won't be too disappointed if your room doesn’t get a copy. Due to the shortage 
of paper and slow deliveries, reprints couldnt reach you before school closes. Watch the GUIDE FOR 


TEACHERS and the NEWS for monthly suggestions. 
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Kari's First Doctor Day 


A Story of Pre-War Norway 
MARIA BRICK 


Illustrations by Suzanne Suba 


Karr ran down the stairs, out of the door, 
around the house, towards the garage. Huuh, 
the wind nearly swept her down. It was 
blowing hard as it usually does in February 
up in northern Norway. Kari could hardly 
walk against it across the yard. 

She slipped in the garage, opened the car 
door, and climbed into the back seat. She 
drew a deep breath, and waited. 

Would they let her go? Would her doctor 
father understand that she really was big 
enough to help him look after Per? Would he 
realize that she simply had to look after her 
best friend if he had hurt his leg as badly as 
they said over the telephone? 

She heard snow crunching outside. Father 
and Mother came into the garage. Father 
poured steaming water from a kettle into the 
car radiator. He didn’t even see Kari. But 
when Mother opened the back to put a basket 
of preserves on the seat, she saw Kari at once. 

“Kari! What are you thinking of! You 
can’t go with us today!” 

Kari’s eyes filled with tears, and, before she 
could speak, Father came to the car door. 

“Kari!” he said. “Get out and go back in 
the house, child.” 

The tears began to roll slowly down Kari’s 
cheeks. A lump got into her throat, and she 
had to swallow hard. Then she said, “But 
Father, I want to help Per, and Sigrid can’t 
do all the work alone. I know I can help; I 
can take care of Little-Berit.” 

Father looked at Mother; Mother looked at 
Father. Kari held her breath. 

“Maybe you could help, dear,” said Mother. 
“But I am afraid it is too long and hard a trip 
even for a ten-year-old. What do you think, 
Sverre?” 

“Perhaps I can use an extra pair of hands,” 
said Father. “But I can not turn around and 
bring you back if you get too cold or too tired. 
You will have to be a brave soldier. What do 
you say? Do you still want to go?” 

“Yes,” Kari said. 

“All right,” said Father. ‘“You’d better 
come up in the front seat. It’s warmer here.” 


So Kari sat in front between Mother and 
Father. The car moved slowly towards the 
gate. Suddenly Father stopped the car, 
rolled down the window on his side, and 
shouted towards the house, “Ragna, Ragna!” 

Ragna, the maid, opened the kitchen win- 
dow a tiny bit and immediately Lillemor’s and 
Johan’s heads popped up on each side of her. 
They looked astonished to see Kari all bundled 
in her winter clothes with Father and Mother 
in the car. 

“Ragna,” Father shouted, “don’t forget to 
tell the road guards where I am going. A 
snowstorm may come up. They gave a warn- 
ing over the radio. If we should get stuck, the 
guards would have to start those snow 
ploughs right away to dig me out.” 

Then Father banged the door, started the 
car and out they drove on the snowy road. 

Mother held both Kari’s hands and that 
made her feel warmer. They drove and drove. 
Often the road was covered with ice. The tire 
chains slid, and then the car would slip from 
one side of the road to the other. The Febru- 
ary wind blew and blew. The snow sifted into 
the chinks of the doors and windows like 
white sand. The wind made a whistling noise, 
and sometimes it shook the car. It made 
Kari’s stomach feel funny. 

On and on they drove. At every turn of the 
road Kari could see new mountain peaks. No- 
body seemed to live around here. Kari could 
not see a single house, and they met nobody 
on the road. Just snow and more snow and 
still more snow. 

The road went up a short hill. Suddenly 
Kari saw a big white house. 

“That’s the telephone station, Kari. Per’s 
mother called me from there this morning,” 
said Father. 

They drove up to the house. Turdis, the 
woman who took care of the station, came out 
to greet them. But Father was in a hurry to 
get to Sigrid’s small house to see what had 
happened to Per. So they all got out of the 
car and walked towards the small path up the 
mountainside. It looked very steep, and the 
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snow was piled thick on it. Grownups had 
made deep footsteps in the drifts. Kari tried 
to step on the frozen ridges between the foot 
holes. But sometimes she slipped in, and 
Mother had to haul her out again. After a 
while her legs got very heavy. Soon after that 
they started to ache. 

She tried to think of what Lillemor and 
Johan might be doing now. What had Ragna 
made for lunch? Maybe sweet pancakes with 
strawberry marmalade. ... Her mouth wa- 
tered. Bang—there she was in a hole again. 

On and on they walked. Kari didn’t look 
up off the ground. She watched her steps as 
best she could and walked and walked. All at 
once she bumped right into Father. They 
had at last reached Sigrid’s hut, and were 
standing right at the steps to the heavy door. 
Father knocked, and Per’s mother opened. 
“No! Really, really, did you come up here all 
of you together? And that Kari-girl, too? 
Per will be glad to see you. Poor boy, such 
bad luck! Welcome to all of you!” They 
stepped right into the house. There was just 
one room, with log walls and a stove for heat- 
ing and cooking. Birch logs were piled beside 
the stove, clothes were drying above it, and 
there was the chair for the wool-combing. 
Per’s mother spun wool and knitted mittens 
with pretty flowers and animals on them. 

Per lay on a wooden bench in the corner 
behind a very long table. 

“Welcome, Doctor Madam; welcome, Doc- 
tor; and to you, Kari,” he said. 

Father went up to him. “Hey, young fel- 
low, did your skis run away from you?” 

“Per had been chopping wood,” said Per’s 
mother. “He had chopped all day yesterday 
and had tried to get as much done as his 
father does, the times he is here and not at 
sea. Around five o’clock I found that we 
were all out of milk. So I asked Per to ski 
down to the telephone house. He must 
have been too tired, for he went over a high 
drift and fell and hurt his leg. It wasn’t 
far from the house, and I heard him call.” 

“We'll see what we can do to fix him up,” 
said Father. “And did Little-Berit get no 
milk today?” 

Little-Berit had hidden behind her moth- 
er’s skirts. Now Sigrid pulled her out. 

“Go and say welcome to the Doctor peo- 
ple,” she said, and she pushed Little-Berit 
towards Kari. Little-Berit didn’t say a 


“Go and say welcome to the Doctor people,” 
Sigrid said, but Little-Berit hid behind her 
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word, neither did Kari. 
laughed. 

“Come here, Little-Berit,” Mother said. 
“Maybe this will open your mouth.” And she 
pulled an orange out of her pocket. Little- 
Berit’s eyes shone. She took the big orange 
and rolled it between her small hands. But 
not a word would she say. 

Father was taking off his outdoor clothes. 
“Kari,” he said, “get your snow-clothes off, 
and, Sigrid, will you rub her hands and feet. 
Elsa and I will have a look at Per’s leg.” 

“But Father, can’t I help?” cried Kari in a 
high voice. 

“You have to warm up first, girl. Then you 
can help.” 

Sigrid had to help Kari take off her things. 
Her hands were so stiff she couldn’t work the 
zipper. Then she sat by the fire, not too close, 
to get warm. 

A moan came from Per, and then Father 
said, “That’s it, Elsa! Keep his leg in just 
this position, and, Per, don’t you move a 
single bit. It won’t hurt any more now. 
Come, Sigrid, bring some water. And Kari, 
I shall need your help. Per has fractured his 
ankle. I am going to make plaster of Paris, 
and you may help me do it.” 

Sigrid gave Kari a big dish to hold, and 
poured water into it. Father was taking out 
of his bag some fat white bandages. 

“See,” he said to Per, “I dip these bandages 
in the water. And then I put them on your 
leg. So. Now come here, Kari. Put the 
water down there. Now put this hand here, 
and this hand here, and hold the bandage 
gently against Per’s leg until I come with the 
next one.” 

Kari did just exactly as he told her. She 
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felt very proud. She looked at her mother sit- 
ting there holding Per’s leg in place, and 
Mother twinkled back at her. Kari felt her- 
self grow and grow. 

“All right now, Per. I am going to bandage 
you all up like this and you have to stay lying 
down for about two weeks. Then I will take 
off the cast and your ankle will be as good as 
new!” 

Sigrid smiled. ‘“That’s fine, Doctor. I need 
my good skier. He fetches the milk, he chops 
the wood, and he takes my knitted mittens 
down to the valley. He is a big help. He 
takes his father’s place, really. It will be dull 
for him lying here all day.” She stroked 
Per’s hair. 

Kari began tugging at the left pocket of her 
ski pants. Out came her lovely red ball, the 
one Uncle Johan had given her for Christmas. 
It had come all the way from Oslo. She put 
the ball down on Per’s leg. 

“Have some fun with that, Per,” she said. 

Per seemed to like it very, very much. 

“T thank you, Kari,” he said. “Do you really 
want to give it to me?” 

Kari nodded her head so hard that her hair 
flew up and down. 

“Certainly,” she said. 

Per’s mother got busy at the stove. “Now 
won’t you have some good hot coffee?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing else I want more,” said Father. 
Now he was cheerful and happy. Kari knew 
that he, too, was very fond of Per, also of 
Sigrid and Little-Berit. She was sure that he 
must have been worrying ever since the tele- 
phone call came. 

The coffee was soon ready. Sigrid spread a 
handwoven cloth on the table—white, with 
brown, orange and blue animals on it—and 
set out orange earthenware cups. Mother put 
out the sandwiches and set the basket of pre- 
serves in the middle of the table. 

“QO Madam Doctor! How good of you! 
Seems to be just like a second Christmas!” 

Sigrid poured the coffee and handed round 
“lefzer,” the potato pancakes which keep fresh 
for many months. They were delicious, espe- 
cially with lots of sugar spread on them. 

Little-Berit was sitting on her mother’s lap. 
After a while she fell asleep. 

“Come, Kari,” said Sigrid, “want to help 
me put her to bed?” 

Kari looked around. But there were no 
beds! 

Sigrid walked towards a ladder which went 
up to the ceiling in one corner of the room. 


Holding on with one 
hand, Kari brought 
down the quilt 


Kari watched her 
climb up it with 
Little-Berit in her 
arms. So Kari 
climbed up, too. At 
the top there was 
a trap door, and 
when Kari scram- 
bled through it, she 
was in a tiny room! 
It smelled of hay. 
It had just room 
enough for two nar- 
row beds and a 
chair. 

Sigrid laid Little- 
Berit down on one 
of the beds and cov- 
ered her carefully. 

When Sigrid and 
Kari came down, 
Father was just 
knocking his pipe 
out into the stove. 

“Sigrid,” he said, “I think it would 
be best if you and I would carry Per’s 
bed down and put it up in this corner 
until he is quite well again. He will 
be less lonely down here with you, and 
it will be easier for you to take care of 
him. Let’s get it done, for we must be 
starting. We have a long trip home!” 

Kari went up with Father and 
Mother and Sigrid. She carried a pil- 
low and a quilt, though she didn’t feel very 
happy coming down that straight up-and- 
down ladder with only one hand to hold on by. 

When the bed was all set, Father lifted Per 
into it. He looked quite comfortable now. 

“You were a big help today, Kari-girl,” said 
Father. “I am really glad that you came.” 

Kari buried her face in Father’s coat. 

“You were so,” said Sigrid, “and I have 
some mittens for you. I want you to wear 
them as a souvenir of your first doctor day.” 
And she whisked out a beautiful pair of red 
ones, red as cherries, with white flowers on 
them. Kari tried them on and they fitted per- 
fectly. 

“Thank you, thank you, Sigrid!” 

“IT am the one who has to thank you, 
Doctor people,” Sigrid answered. 

(Concluded on page 185) 
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Food for Freedom 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


Koop is one of 
the big necessities, rhs 
now that so many 
countries are at 
war. Soldiers and 
sailors need lots of 
it, and the food the 
United States has 
already promised to 
England would fill 
a freight train 
stretching all the 
way from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the 
Pacific. 

This means that 
we must raise all 
the fruits, vege- 
tables, eggs, meats, 
and milk we pos- 
sibly can. We al- 
ready have plenty 
of wheat—probably 
enough to last for 
two years. Wheat isn’t a crop on which chil- 
dren can help very much, anyway, but they 
can and do help with the foods we need the 
most. 

On many farms all over the United States, 
children ten years old and younger are raising 
calves or pigs or chickens. They are weeding 
gardens, gathering vegetables, picking berries, 
milking cows, and helping in the orchards. In 
the summer and fall they will be helping with 
the canning and preserving, or even doing it 
by themselves with a little guidance. 

Of course these children need advice. Often 
the older brothers and sisters give it, or a 
parent. If the children are members of the 
4-H clubs, or organizations like that, they 
usually have leaders who outline projects for 
them and show them how to carry out these 
projects the best way. Boys and girls may 
enter the 4-H clubs at ten years of age and 
begin food projects that will help their fami- 
lies or that will produce foods which can be 
marketed. Either way adds to the food sup- 
ply of the nation and, in the end, means 
stronger people at home and more food to 
send to soldiers. The 4-H clubs are especially 
for farm young people who want to train their 
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Boys and girls everywhere are helping their families 
plant, hoe, and harvest many defense crops 


- if Heads, Hands and 
3 %, Hearts, and im- 
prove their Health. 

Often ten-year- 
old country and vil- 
lage children have 
been working a lit- 
tle on the family 
gardens for several 
years—and loving 
it. So they may be 
ready to have small 
gardens of their 
own, or to take 
over, say, all the 
care of the beets 
and peas in the 
family garden. 
Some prefer to 
have quite a large 
crop of one vege- 
table alone. Others 
like best to have 
small but more 
complete gardens of their own. Usually 
parents have their children’s land prepared 
at the same time as the big garden, but after 
that the children are expected to do all the 
hand cultivating, weeding, and gathering. 
And getting rid of all the potato bugs in all 
gardens usually falls to them! The outdoor 
work, if done in small doses and with other 
workers, can be as good as a game. 

Canning is another matter, for it is likely 
to mean indoor work, and stove heat seems 
hotter than the sun. But many girls take 
great pride in doing it. Last year Betty-Jo, 
a ten-year-old 4-H club member in Michigan, 
canned in her first club summer thirty quart 
jars of fruits and vegetables. Many were filled 
with huckleberries she had picked herself. 

Sometimes that is the best part—gathering 
food that would not be used if children didn’t 
get it. Boys and girls go out in the fields and 
woods to gather wild strawberries, blackber- 
ries, dewberries, wild grapes, nuts. They have 
a fine time doing these things, and may per- 
haps pick up enough knowledge of nature to 
be a Quiz Kid. Along with weeding, they 
learn about butterflies and bugs. Along with 
gathering nuts, they learn about squirrels and 


chipmunks. When taking care of chickens, 
they may learn about hawks, rats, and wea- 
sels. When climbing to fill the pail with cher- 
ries, they may learn about birds and nests, 
and there are no scoldings for torn clothes if 
that pail is full when it goes to the house. 

Some of the results of this kind of work and 
play are surprising. Whoever thought Amer- 
ican persimmons would sell? One fall two 
little girls in Virginia gathered all the persim- 
mons they could, on all the trees in the neigh- 
borhood, for no owners wanted them. The 
girls found that a neighbor who went to the 
city market could take them along. He in 
turn found that he could sell them for deco- 
rations on autumn tables and for stuffing 
‘possums, and one woman bought them for 
making pies. The manager of a club told him 
he would take some each week during the 
‘possum season. Down in the southern moun- 
tains, a farmers’ cooperative canning factory 
pays mountain girls of all ages for wild straw- 
berries which are made into jam and sold in 
pottery jars that the farm people make there. 
This factory has sometimes paid these girls 
$1,200 in one year for the wild berries. 

Picking berries and weeding and gathering 
vegetables on a large scale can be very hot 
and tiring. Young people should do it for 
only a few hours at a time, and not when it 
is too hot. Early morning is probably best, 
and that is when birds are still singing and 
rabbits are running about. Rabbits are not 
wanted in gardens, but there they are. And 
they are interesting to watch even when they 
are being driven off and their white cotton- 
tails are disappearing down the rows. 

Children of ten years and younger like to 
raise animals of their own, or to help with 
those already on the farm. If brother’s young 
steer or lamb is a prize-winning animal that 
he is showing at fairs, he may want to take 
all the care of it himself, but he will teach the 
younger ones how it is done, so they may later 
raise prize winners themselves. 

From the big corn country in the Midwest, 
the nation wants more pork this year. The 
corn is there to feed all the pigs that are 
needed. But corn farmers often think they 
haven’t time for anything else, so, in many 





COURTESY OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Children are helping to supply the milk needed at 
home, in school, in the camps, on the battleships 
and in Britain 


families, the children are raising two or three 
pigs which they will sell in the fall for bacon 
and hams and sausage. 

Milk and more milk is needed on the family 
tables, in the schools, in the soldiers’ camps 
and, when dried or evaporated, on the battle- 
ships and in Britain. Children can’t help in 
the great dairy barns that are almost fac- 
tories, using machinery, but they can help a 
lot around family barns. Both girls and boys 
are often depended upon to throw down the 
feed from the hayloft, to help with the milk- 
ing if they are old enough, and to do lighter 
tasks. Whether they have grown up with it, 
or whether they are visitors, children usually 
love the barn; most city children find it the 
most fascinating place on the farm. 

Probably many boys and girls who help on 
farms and in gardens and who gather wild 
foods of all kinds have not realized that they 
were doing anything particularly worth while. 
But this year and next they can know that 
everything they do to help make plenty of 
food for the family and for others is helping 
to carry out a great program of their country 
conducted under the slogan of Food for Free- 
dom. 


BEFORE YOU PLANT 


In planning a school or home garden, be sure to get advice and guidance from an expert, such as 
your county farm agent, for example. In wartime it is wasteful to put work and seeds into poor soil. 
Moreover, the supplies of fertilizers and of garden tools are limited because of production for war needs. 
The United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and your own state agriculture depart- 


ment will send you helpful bulletins. 
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The Junior Red Cross Grows Up 


IN EVERY air raid shelter in London 
this prayer is posted: 

“Increase, O God, the spirit of neighbor- 
liness among us, that in peril we may uphold 
one another, in suffering tend one another, 
and in homelessness, loneliness or exile, be- 
friend one another.” 

Surely this prayer has meant a lot to the 
men, women and children seeking shelter 
from bombs. It seems to us it says something, 
too, to all Junior Red Cross members every- 
where, for it expresses the aims for which they 
have been striving and continue to strive. 

The American Red Cross was created by 
proclamation of President Woodrow Wilson in 
September, 1917, when we were in the thick of 
the first World War. For very nearly a quar- 
ter of a century its members have been giv- 
ing continuous service to their schools and 
communities, to victims of national disasters, 
to hospitalized service and ex-service men. 
They have engaged in exchanges of Corre- 
spondence with fellow Juniors in other coun- 
tries. Every year they have sent boxes of 
simple, inexpensive gifts, some of them made 
with their own hands, to show their good will 
to children in other countries. Through the 
years they have kept up by voluntary contri- 
butions and sacrifices their National Chil- 
dren’s Fund, a fund for children by children, 
a fund which has done big things both in this 
country and abroad. 

Year by year the American Junior Red 
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Cross has grown not only in numbers but in 


the quality of its services. And now the 
American National Red Cross is showing that 
it appreciates its Junior membership by mak- 
ing our National Director, James T. Nicholson, 
Vice-Chairman in Charge of Junior Red Cross. 
As you will see on the masthead above this 
editorial, there are just four vice-chairmen in 
our Red Cross organization, and so this is a 
very important appointment for us. In mak- 
ing the appointment, Mr. Norman H. Davis, 
Chairman of the American Red Cross, said: 

“In creating a vice-chairman in charge of 
Junior Red Cross, the Red Cross is recogniz- 
ing the important place our boys and girls 
occupy in its ranks. Membership under the 
direction of Mr. Nicholson has grown to 13,- 
000,000. This division of our membership has 
assumed a new importance among the school 
youth of the nation in serving as a medium 
through which they may participate in com- 
munity activities in peace or war. Mr. Nichol- 
son has provided an inspired leadership in 
this work, so that today our young people 
have a full part in the wartime work of the 
Red Cross. The growing importance of the 
youth movement in the world today led to 
our desire to strengthen and build up the 
American Junior Red Cross.” 


Reminders 


BETTER be 
making your plans 
sr now to celebrate 
A ees ; Pan American Day, 
gyre ie ee gu April 14. Get your 
teacher or the lead- 
er of your celebra- 
tion to write to the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., for a list of the materials 
the Union supplies to help in making plans 
for this observance. The stamp on this page 
is one of a series of twenty-four poster stamps 
in color, showing scenes from the American 
Republics. A single set of stamps with an 
album for mounting them may be had from 
the Pan American Union for fifteen cents. 
Twenty or more sets, ordered at the same 
time, and sent to the same address, are ten 
cents each. 

How about the Victory Book Campaign? 
Did you do your part? Is there anything 
more that Junior Red Cross members should 
be doing about this campaign? The Amer- 
ican Red Cross counts on its Junior member- 
ship to see things through. 


KNOW THE AMERICAS 











A CENTURY AGO in the state of Minas 
Geraes in the United States of Brazil, a Negro 
slave found in one of the diamond beds a 
stone that weighed 25412 carats! It was one 
of the largest diamonds ever discovered, and 
it was named the Southern Star. 

Three French diamond buyers, the Dumont 
brothers, bought it and took it to France to 
sell to Napoleon III. But Napoleon had a war 
on in the Crimea and had no time for jewels. 
The three brothers were ruined. Only one 
returned to live in Minas Geraes. His eldest 
son married a Santos there, and so was 
founded the family of Santos-Dumont. 

On a coffee plantation on the mountain 
slopes of Sao Paulo, Albert, the last of eight 
children, was born. As his parents wrestled 
with the obstinacy he displayed, almost with 
his first breath, it would have been pleasant 
for them to know that that very trait was to 
bring fame to the name of Santos-Dumont 
and Brazil. His fame was to outshine com- 
pletely the Southern Star. 

The family soon moved to another remote 
region in the state of Sao Paulo, where they 
founded an immense coffee plantation of five 
million trees, and prospered mightily. There, 
three miles from a railway, but fascinated by 
the various engines used in the coffee busi- 
ness, Albert began to have strange ideas. 

For hours he watched the clouds flying 
across the sky. Vultures planed on open 
wings back and forth on the high air currents. 
Flights of parakeets skimmed and screamed 
above the coffee trees. He watched the bril- 
liant butterflies. Even the seeds of the pine 
trees drifted, beneath tiny parachutes of 
white silk, to places where they could take 
root. Before he was seven, Albert was trying 
to make little engines of straw and chips, run 
by cardboard windmills. 

One day he and his brothers and sisters 
played “Pigeon Flies,” a game in which you 
put a finger up if someone cries “Vulture 
flies,” or “Bee flies.” But you pay a forfeit if 
you raise a finger for “Dog flies” or “Goat 
flies.” Albert played quietly until someone 


said, “Man flies.” Then he held a finger high 





Pioneer in Aviation 
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in the air and refused to pay a forfeit. “Man 
flies,’ he insisted. 

Older people tried often to reason with him. 
“Only birds can fly,” they explained, “and 
man isn’t a bird.” 

“He isn’t a fish, either,” Albert argued, “but 
he can swim.” 

When he was fifteen, he saw his first bal- 
loon ascension. He became obsessed with the 
idea of moving through space. And three 
years later, when the whole family visited 
Paris, his only thought was that he would 
there see balloons. 

But at the moment there were no balloons 
in Paris. Well, then, he decided, he would 
make one. The trouble was to find a motor 
which would be light enough and compact. 
The night before he sailed back to Brazil, he 
found one. It was a new oil-burning engine, 
displayed in an exposition. When his father 
would not permit him to remain in Paris to 
study it, he bought every book he could find 
on balloons and aerial voyages to read on the 
long voyage home. 

His father watched him thoughtfully, proud 
of his son’s passion for machines. As soon as 
they reached Sao Paulo, he took Albert before 
a notary and signed documents declaring his 
son to be of independent age. In addition, he 
gave him titles to property that represented a 
fortune. 

“Return to Paris,” he said. “Study chem- 
istry, physics, machines. The future will be 
the age of machines. Do not worry about 
earning a living; I have enough for whatever 
you need.” 

Albert returned to Paris, and studied, 
worked, traveled, and observed. He tried 
obstinately to find a balloonist who would 
take him up. But professional balloonists 
were unwilling to share their secrets with a 
foreigner, especially with an eighteen-year-old 
Brazilian. In France, South Americans were 
considered to be as mad as North Americans. 

Disappointed, Albert turned to the new in- 
fant wonders, the automobile and the motored 
tricycle, and became expert in handling and 
running them. Then one day he found a book 
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that revealed all the secrets of costs, construc- 
tion and types of balloons. It was written by 
Lachambre, the engineer who had built the 
balloon in which Andrée visited the North 
Pole. Albert went straight to him, and La- 
chambre arranged that he should make a 
balloon ascent the next day. 

When Albert Santos-Dumont touched 
ground again after that experience, he had 
learned almost everything the balloonist knew. 
He arranged to substitute for a professional 
balloonist, and made about thirty ascents in 
France and Bel- 
gium. He met all 
the expenses him- 
self, and paid for 
any damages as 
well. And, always, 
he studied land- 
ings, air pressures, 
winds, everything 
concerning bal- 
loons. He developed 
himself physically 
until, with the 
weight of a jockey, 
he had the muscles 
and agility of an 
acrobat, and tire- 
less endurance. 

Only then did he 
begin to design his 
own balloons. La- 
chambre protested 
that they broke 
every rule of construction, but he built them. 
And Albert Santos-Dumont, as if in answer 
to the French who had ridiculed him, pro- 
claimed his nationality proudly by naming 
the first Brazil and the second America. 

From then on, Paris seldom lacked surprise 
or suspense. Santos-Dumont appeared to 
bear a charmed life. He and his various air 
machines were rescued from tree tops, from 
the eaves of hotels, from the sea, from flames. 
But each experiment taught him more. He 
finally decided that a cylindrical balloon 
would serve better than the round one. 

So, while his friends advised him that it 
would be cheaper to commit suicide, he de- 
signed and built the first dirigible, the Du- 
mont No. 1. Word that he would fly this 
latest folly, on September 18, 1898, brought 
out all the professional and amateur airmen. 

When they learned that he proposed to lift 
the crazy contraption against the wind in- 
stead of with it, as was customary with bal- 
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It rose like a bird over the cheering crowd and flew 
250 meters, to win the coveted Taca Archdeacon 
prize for the first motor-driven airplane 





Santos- 


loons, they protested to a man. 
Dumont finally accepted their advice. Within 
seconds after he cast off, the machine was en- 


tangled in trees. From then on he took his 
own advice. 

Two days later, the dirigible repaired, he 
rose against the wind. To the roars of the 
crowd, he soared over the trees, turned to 
the right, to the left, mounted and descended 
at will. 

A year later—November 13, 1899, in Du- 
mont No. 3—the Brazilian airman for the 
first time in his- 
tory made a flight 
in an aerial ma- 
chine over a pre- 
determined course. 
For this notable 
machine, he erected 
a hangar, the first 
in the world. Again 
he was ridiculed, 
but, while he built 
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Henry Deutsch, a 
French millionaire 
enthusiast, offered 
a price of 100,000 
francs to the air- 
ship that “left the 
field of the Aero 
Club de France, 
circled the Eiffel 
Tower, and re- 
turned to its base safely within thirty min- 
utes.” This was a total distance of seven miles. 

After three spectacular tries, Santos-Du- 
mont completed the course in twenty-nine 
and one-half minutes. But the judges refused 
to give the prize to him, saying he had gone 
forty seconds over the time in landing. When 
all other arguments failed, they declared, “A 
Frenchman must win the prize.” Finally 
public protest and Deutsch himself prevailed, 
and the prize was awarded to Santos-Dumont. 

The whole world acclaimed this flight. 
Edison from America saluted Santos-Dumont 
as the “Flag-bearer of the Air.” Brazil was 
delirious with pride, and people sang in the 
streets: 


“Higher than the clouds, almost a god, 
Rose Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian.” 
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But the tribute that touched him most 
came in a letter from his brother, Pedro: 
“Remember the time we played ‘Pigeon 





When they learned that he proposed to lift the 
crazy contraption against the wind, they said it 
was impossible—yet up soared the Dumont No. 1 


Flies’? You were right to raise your finger, 
and now you have proved in your turn about 
the Eiffel Tower that man does fly. . . . Never 
again will the old game be played in our 
house. We have renamed it ‘Man Flies’, and 
anyone who does not raise a finger when we 
say that pays a forfeit.” 

In all, Santos-Dumont built fourteen diri- 
gibles. But his mind was turning more and 
more toward the idea of a heavier-than-air 
machine. And, in 1906, when the Taca Arch- 
deacon prize was announced, for “the first 
plane that would rise from the ground under 
its own power and fly at least 100 meters,” 
he decided to compete. 

On his first attempt, his airplane flew only 
sixty meters. But six weeks later—October 
23, 1906—it rose like a bird and flew 250 
meters to win the prize. 

All the world was now excited about the 
possibilities of the airplane. Rivalry between 
nations to win priority ran high. France now 
saw in the Brazilian, so long ridiculed, “a 
Frenchman born in Brazil.” In the United 
States, in 1908, it was announced that on 
December 17, 1903, the Wright brothers had 
made a test flight of twelve seconds in the 
Kitty Hawk before five witnesses. 

Santos-Dumont and his achievements lose 
nothing by rival claims. Nor can France and 





the United States add, or need to add, to their 
contribution to aviation at the expense of 
Brazil and its pioneer airman. 

Within eight years after Santos-Dumont 
had made his first flight of twenty-one sec- 
onds, a German aviator had remained in the 
air twenty-four hours. Before he died in 1932, 
Santos-Dumont had seen the development of 
heavier-than-air machines that had even con- 
quered the Atlantic. 


Kari's First Doctor Day 


(Continued from page 179) 

They said good-bye to Per and Sigrid and 
started down the hill. It was still very cold, 
but the wind had stopped. The stars sparkled, 
and the green flames of the Northern Lights 
darted over the dark blue sky. 

Downhill seemed much easier than up. 
Kari looked around into the quiet night. She 
could see all the white peaks. She could even 
see the big telephone house ’way down in the 
valley. The snow gave a strange light. The 
stars seemed to dance in the ice-cold air. It 
was still—very, very still. The only noise was 
the snow crunching under their feet. Kari 
felt as if she were in church. Father pointed 
out all the mountain peaks and told their 
names. 

“Look, Kari,” he said. “Out there is Fin- 
land, where Mother and I went last year. 


Sweden is more towards the south and over 
there to the west is the big ocean and the 
Lofoten Island where you were born. Oh,” 
Father took a deep breath, “how I love our 
Norway!” 

They climbed into the car, and slowly it 
rolled down the steep mountain valley. Kari 
sat in the middle and felt like the princess in 
the fairy tales. Father was the king, Mother 
was the queen, all the snow, all the stars, all 
the mountains were their kingdom. 

Silently as a sleigh, the car glided down the 
road. The snow glittered; the birches swayed 
a bit. And over the wide sky the huge flags 
of the Northern Lights rippled back and forth, 
back and forth. 

Kari leaned her head against her mother, 
slipped one hand into father’s lap, and fell 
asleep. 
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The shells on this page came in a School Correspondence exchange from the Elementary School in 
Dumaguete, Negros Oriental, Philippine Islands, and were sent to the Dunham School, Seal Harbor, Maine 


Jomor RED CROSS School Correspondence 
from Hawaii and the Philippines is especially 
interesting just now, of course, on account of 
the war in the Pacific. 

This outline of the history of Hawaii came 
in an album from the McKinley High School 
in Honolulu: 


HAWAII lies in the center of the Pacific, 
in the track of vessels plying between the 
north and the south, the east and the west, 
between British Columbia and Australia, 
Alaska and China, between the United States 
and Japan, between the Panama Canal and 
the Siberian Railway. That is why it is called 
“The Crossroads of the Pacific.” 

When Captain Cook landed in the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1778 he estimated the population at 
400,000, and, while this was probably too high, 
still it shows that the islands were thickly 
populated. In 1823, there were 142,000 and 
in 1918 there were 16,000 of pure Hawaiian 
blood. When Cook came there was a king on 
each of the larger islands, and Hawaii had at 
least two. Kamehameha I was the first king 
of all the islands, which he conquered toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. The Ha- 
waiians were divided into three classes: the 
nobility, or the chiefs and lords; the medicine 
men and priests, and the laboring classes. A 
working man could never rise to the rank of 
chief. The chief was believed to be descended 
from the gods, and to be in close communion 
with the invisible power. All the natives, 


chiefs and common people alike, had to work 
for the king. 

In the days of Kamehameha I, the people 
were idol worshippers and believed in all sorts 
of taboos. For example, when a king died, the 
eating of fish or bananas was forbidden. But 


after the death of Kamehameha I, there was 
a strong movement against taboos. Some of 
the women ate the forbidden food and a band 
of people went through the islands smashing 
the idols. So in the time of Kamehameha II, 
the Hawaiians were without any religion and 
therefore welcomed the seven New England 
missionaries who came with their wives to the 
islands in 1820. For a long time, the New 
Englanders had heard of these natives from 
American whalers, many of whom went to the 
South Seas for whales and put in at the 
islands for fuel. 

Through the years that followed, there was 
more and more contact between Hawaii and 
the United States. Immigrants began to come 
in, too, for the descendants of the missionaries 
needed laborers for the great sugar estates 
they established. The natives were dying out 
so fast that workers had to brought in from 
cutside, mainly from China and Japan at first. 

The Kamehameha line ended with the fifth 
king of that name and the native prince David 
became King Kalakaua. Soon after Kalakaua 
came to the throne, he made a trip to the 
United States and helped to bring about a 
treaty by which the United States agreed to 
stop the duty on rice and sugar from Hawaii 
in return for the use of Pearl Harbor and the 
admittance into Hawaii of several United 
States products free of duty. 

After the death of Kalakaua, his sister, 
Liliuokalani, took the oath to the constitu- 
tion. She tried to put into effect a new con- 
stitution that allowed only Hawaiians to vote. 
Alarmed for the welfare of the country, the 
citizens formed a provisional government, 
with Sanford B. Dole, one of the descendants 
of the New England missionaries, at the head, 
until annexation could be arranged with the 
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United States. In 1898, a steamer decked 
with American flags brought the news that 
Congress had decided to annex Hawaii. Two 
years later it became a Territory. 

Some years ago, some people were worried 
over the decrease in population of pure Ha- 
waiian stock. Due to the efforts of the Hawai- 
ian prince who was then our delegate to Con- 
gress, a bill was passed which set aside part 
of the island of Molokai for homesteaders of 
Hawaiian and part Hawaiian blood. The 
homesteaders there are now doing very well. 
A loan, not to exceed $3,000, was offered to 
each one to allow him to build a house, to buy 
machinery, livestock and seeds. This loan was 
to be repaid in thirty-five years at the 
rate of $60 to $100 a year. 

The homesteaders have forty-acre 
allotments at from five hundred to 
eight hundred feet above sea level. 
They depend mostly upon the rain to 
make their crops grow. Pure moun- 
tain water coming from the Waiha- 
nau Tunnel furnishes water for do- 
mestic purposes. The crops that are 
always being planted are corn, water- 
melons, cantaloupes, sweet potatoes, 
peanuts and tomatoes. Many of the 
homesteaders make $2,000 to $4,000 
on watermelons and cantaloupes 
every year. 

When the melon-planting season 
draws near in January, the whole 
family turns out on the fields to help. 
When the melons are ripe, the owner 
hires pickers to gather them and pile 
them on the trucks. His wife and 
daughters usually weigh them, while 
he and his sons drive the trucks to 
the wharf. They are shipped to Hon- 
olulu to be sold. After the hard work the 
owner gives a luau and invites all the workers. 


Another letter from Hawaii describes the 
Hawaiian luau, or feast: 


THE LUAU, the hula, cooked pig, poi, 
limu and dried and raw fish go together. For 
the luau, mats, ferns and ti leaves upon the 
floor or ground are used in place of tables 
and chairs. Fingers are used in place of 
forks. Pig, the favorite Hawaiian meat, is 


cooked in an imu, or underground oven, where 
red hot stones make the whole hog tender. 
The Hawaiians did not know about pork until 
Captain Cook brought pigs to the islands. 
Poi, the national staple dish, looks like 





J. R. C. members of the Indan Central School, Indan, Cama- 
rines Norte, Philippine Islands, taking part in a program to 
raise money for the Junior Red Cross 


cooked starch and has a pinkish or bluish 
color. It was formerly served in large cala- 
bashes into which all dipped their fingers and 
with a graceful swing and twist of the hand 
conveyed the sort of porridge to the mouth. 
Now it is served in individual calabashes. 
Dried fish, squid, raw fish and shrimp as well 
as limu, or seaweed, a Hawaiian delicacy, are 
served. i 

The hula dance was always a diversion at 
all big luaus and still is danced. It is a dance 
of many variations which in ancient times 
had meanings sometimes religious. It is a 
link connecting Hawaii of the past with Ha- 
waii today. 


Like other Pacific islands, the Hawaiian 
Islands are noted for the tapa made by the 
native people. An album prepared in Poku- 
kaina School in Honolulu for the Ideal School 
in Menomonie, Wisconsin, gave this descrip- 
tion of tapa making: 


TAPA Was made from the inside bark of 
the wauke, a shrub which grew wild in the 
valleys. When the shrubs were two years old, 
they were cut down. The outer bark was 
scraped with sharp shells. Then the inner 
bark was soaked in a stream for two weeks. 

The bark was beaten on a smooth stone to 
make the fiber smooth and strong. Tapa was 
used for clothing, blankets and curtains. The 
tapa was colored by soaking it in dyes. 
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The purpura and sea urchin shellfish gave 
the people beautiful purple for the tapa. The 
people gathered and crushed the purpura 
shells while the snails inside were alive. They 
added sea water and strained it. This is one 
way they got their dye. 


If you can get back files of the News and 
the JouRNAL, the magazine for high school 
members of the American Junior Red Cross, 
you will find interesting material about the 
Philippines in the March, 1941, News, and 
the May, 1941, JouRNAL. 

The Filipinos have a great love for their 
country, and were looking forward to the year 
1946, when the United States government had 
promised that they should become independ- 
ent. Now that the Japanese have invaded the 
islands, President Roosevelt has given the 
Filipinos our promise that they will have their 
independence when we have won the war. We 
hope that it will not be long before the Fili- 
pino people can go peacefully on with their 
lives. When that time comes, our schools can 
begin Correspondence exchanges again, too. 

The Philippine government has _ issued 
stamps of its own, and the people are ex- 
tremely proud of their beautiful flag. We re- 
member seeing the flag over the entrance to 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington when 
President Quezon was in this country on a 
mission for his people. Copies of the NEws 
for January, 1932, and February, 1936, have 
pictures and information about the flag, and 
the Journat for October, 1939, has an illus- 
trated article on the Philippine Common- 
wealth stamps. 

There are more than 7,000 islands in the 
Philippine archipelago. The principal islands 
are Luzon, the Visayan group, and Mindanao. 
This letter was in an album from the ele- 
mentary school at Dumaguete, which is in 
Negros Oriental, one of the Visayas: 


WE, THE CHILDREN of the Social 
Science Club, are sending you this account of 
some of our activities in our classroom. 

The Social Science Club was organized 
three years ago. There are about three hun- 
dred members of the club, with _ president, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, reporter, 
and sergeant-at-arms. 

Some of our activities are collections of 
shells, coins, flags, coats-of-arms, dolls and 
costumes, buttons, agricultural and forest 
products, travel folders, minerals, antiques, 
stamps, finished products of other countries. 
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Our shell collection is the best in the islands. 
The members of the club hold excursions once 
or twice a month to collect shells and other 
products good for our museum. We have al] 
the Philippine shells, except one, the Glory of 
the Sea, found only at the British Museum. 
The shells that are dirty are cleaned with 
acid. 


The island of Cebu is also one of the Vis- 
ayas. Magellan was killed in a fight on Cebu, 
and there is a monument to him there. Let- 
ters in an album from the elementary school 
at Tuburan on Cebu to Desert Queen, Ucca 
Valley, and Twenty-Nine Palms schools, in 
California, said: 


WE CELEBRATED our town fiesta last 
June 19th. Our patron saint is St. Francis. 
We were very happy on that day. On the eve 
of the fiesta there was a religious procession. 
Many people marched in the parade, bringing 
candles. On the fiesta day there were games, 
dances and plays in the town plaza. Every 
house had visitors. We ate roast pig, rice and 
chickens. 

Our chief food is corn. You will see plenty 
of corn on the island. Even the steep hill- 
sides are planted to corn. Corn meal is very 
good to eat. 


The elementary school at Boljoon on Cebu 
sent over an album with pictures and this ac- 
count of some of the school activities: 


OUR SIXTH GRADE has a vegetable gar- 
den. Most of the plants found in the garden 
are peppers, pechay, or Chinese cabbages, 
onions, tomatoes, cauliflower and talinum, a 
native spinach. 

At the back of the fence is the canal or ditch 
where turtles are raised. Near the ditch are 
trellises, and at the ends of the canal are two 
wells to supply water. Once in a while turtles 
come out of the canal to nibble at the grasses 
and vegetables planted alongside for them. 

Many people have come to observe our tor- 
toise culture. They enjoy looking at the 
turtles swimming in the canal. This project 
belongs to the sixth grade class. 

Our school, besides raising vegetables and 
fruit trees, also raises as an experiment land 
turtles that are likely to become extinct in our 
swamps and rice fields if’ they are not pro- 
tected. We have about one hundred and fifty 
turtles in all. Some are named and others 
are numbered on their backs just for fun. 














COURTESY HERALD ADVERTISER, HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


J. R. C. members, Peyton School, Huntington, West Virginia, listen to the C. B. S. School of the Air of the 
Americas 


News Parade 


‘Tue RED CROSS needs you, its Junior mem- 
bership, to keep on working hard towards 
that $50,000,000 goal which must be reached 
if war obligations are to be met. Millions of 
dollars have been spent in the Philippines and 
Hawaii; millions of dollars have been spent in 
financing Red Cross services to the Armed 
Forces; millions of dollars are needed if the 
Red Cross is to meet with its usual speed the 
demands made upon it from hour to hour. 

Right now in the Philippines, more than 
500,000 refugees are being cared for by trained 
workers of the A. R. C. One of the. most seri- 
ous problems the Red Cross is facing is get- 
ting food to more than 8,000 lepers, who have 
only a bare two months’ supply in their iso- 
lated island colony. 


WINSLOw, Arizona, Junior Red Cross 
members have been busy making popcorn 
balls, and, in the course of a year, $150 has 
been raised in this way. Potted plants were 
grown and sold by members of the Caddo Par- 
ish Chapter, Louisiana. School emblems, wax 
candles, and dish cloths have been fast sellers 
for the Garfield School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Fourth-graders of Haight School, Alameda, 
California, wrote letters to the editor of the 
NEws, enclosing a sample ticket to a “Variety 
Matinee: War Relief Benefit.” Here are some 





of the things they had to say: “We believe in 
the Red Cross very much, so on November 7 
we gave a program and charged ten cents...” 
“There was some dancing and a play, and 
children from other schools in Alameda took 
part in it. It was given in the assembly hall. 
Later, we went down to another school and 
gave the show there...” “We wish you 
could have been there. It was delightful. We 
take the JuNIoR RED Cross NEws: we enjoy it 
very much. We like to serve the Red Cross.” 

What are you doing to help swell the Red 
Cross War Fund? All contributions from Jun- 
ior Red Cross members are kept in a separate 
account, you know. 


EVEN as the Philippines and Hawaii 
were being attacked, School Correspondence 
albums were coming in from Junior Red Cross 
members there. 

The album, which Juban Elementary School, 
Juban, Sorsogon, P. I., prepared for a school 
in the Midwest, had pages cut from pineapple 
cloth. The edges were finished with a button- 
hole stitch in orange and yellow, a nice con- 
trast to the natural-colored cloth of the pages. 
The album had pictures and letters about life 
in the Philippines; each picture was carefully 
labeled to make it quite clear. A page de- 
voted to the birth and evolution of the Philip- 
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pine flag had cloth cutout designs and a story 
to show how each change came about. 

In the back of the album were samples of 
several kinds of handwork: doilies showing 
the beautiful tatting the Filipinos do, a hand- 
bag made of braided abaca fiber, and a pair 
of house slippers. These had soles of creamy 
white, braided fiber. The upper portion was 
of a rich purple, with triangular designs 
worked in gold outline. A miniature sleeping 
mat, made from a Philippine product called 
“karagomoy,” occupied one page, and was 
followed by several pages of pressed flowers 
and ferns native to the islands. 

Junior Red Cross members of the Junior 
High School in Great Falls, Montana, are ac- 





Pacific Side J. R. C. members in the Panama Canal Zone mak- 
ing plywood toys to send to children in England; five hundred 
Gift Boxes were sent from the States at Christmas to the Zone 


tive in preparing School Correspondence al- 
bums, and several exchanges have recently 
been completed with South America. To pre- 
serve the albums, and others which have been 
received in the past from abroad, students are 
rebinding and filing them. 


PAN AMERICAN DAy falls on April 14, 
and many of you will want to start right now 
planning celebrations for the day which 
means more than ever this year. Out in Ven- 
ice, California, fifth-graders of Machado 
School planned some time ahead for their 
assembly program. They presented a playlet, 
“The Courage of Columbus,” with ten boys in 
the cast, some “Stories About Our Neighbors,” 
a series of questions and answers, and a pag- 
eant, “Pan America’s Reception.” All through 
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the year, as these boys and girls studied Latin 
America, they made notes for stories and 
questions to be used on Pan American Day. 
Can you answer these questions: What is pro- 
duced in Mexico that is used in the United 
States? What countries take part in the cele- 
bration of April 14? What are the four pillars 
upon which Pan Americanism rests? What 
school in Paraguay is different from any other 
school in the world? 

Webb School, Hibbing, Minnesota, had a 
Pan American Assembly, too, which included 
an exhibit of maps, charts, products and 
clothing of the Latin American countries. 
“Now we are anxious to exchange albums 
with you, and to learn more about you,” Hib- 

bing members wrote in School Cor- 
respondence to South America. 


NEWSPAPERS, magazines, 
paper cartons of all kinds, rubber, 
textiles—these are the things that 
Junior Red Cross members are busy 
collecting in a nationwide War on 
Waste. Once these materials are 
salvaged and reclaimed, they’ll 
have a big share in hastening the 
Victory for which all J. R. C. mem- 
bers are working. It will be fun in 
your arithmetic, geography and 
science classes to find out what’s 
behind all this program of salvage 
at which the whole nation is work- 
ing so hard. 


IN TOLEDO, Ohio, fourth- 
graders of the Walbridge School 
needed yarn to keep up their knit- 
ting for Junior Red Cross. Finally 
they hit upon an idea: a paper bag, with a 
Red Cross pasted on it, was hung in each 
schoolroom. Pupils were asked to deposit 
yarn in the bags, and when there was enough, 
the collection was used to weave afghans— 
some were large enough for men and women; 
others were small baby blankets. 

Boys in shops of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
schools are turning out wooden needles for 
J. R. C. knitters. 


A SPECIAL School Service assembly is 
held by the J. R. C. Council of Southside 
School, Bonners Ferry, Idaho. Some of the 
services reported include taking charge of the 
library, cleaning and decorating the lunch- 
room, changing articles in the school’s exhibit 
case, keeping the supply room in order, keep- 





ing the primary workroom in order, cleaning 
school grounds and lavatories. When mem- 
bers in this school enroll, they are reminded 
that the fifty cents per room is collected for 
the subscription to the News and to help 
cover the cost of the other materials and privi- 
leges that go along with membership in the 
Junior Red Cross, but that “real membership 
is earned by volunteer service.” 


IN DOVER, New Jersey, J. R. C. members 
prepared compresses and bandages for First 
Aid classes held by the Chapter; in Nichols 
School, New Orleans, the J. R. C. Council is 
equipping the entire school with First Aid 
kits. “Safety First has been emphasized very 
much in our building,” writes a member in the 
Longfellow School of Toledo, Ohio. “We think 
if we practice Safety First, it will fit us better 
for service to the Red Cross. The children 
have been making posters which are hung in 
the halls.” 


IN BUFFALO, New York, members made 
a scientifically balanced aquarium and pre- 
sented it to the ward of Meyer Memorial Hos- 
pital which takes care of children with infan- 
tile paralysis. The science class planned the 
aquarium, and the arithmetic class kept the 
records of expense. 





Two members of the Craft Club of the West Dallas, Texas, Toy 
Loan Library present to the Red Cross 84 pairs of traction 
splints made according to official Red Cross First Aid rules 


EARLY in the year, J. R. C. members of 
Walton School, Lewiston, Maine, started to 
grow plants from young seedlings or slips. 
These will be ready to give away to hospitals 
and shut-ins at Easter time. 


IN A SCHOOL Correspondence album, 
Junior Red Cross members of the State School 
for the Blind, Salem, Oregon, wrote: 

“We have a garden in boxes outdoors. Last 
spring we studied vegetable seeds. We wanted 
to know how they grow. So we got some 
dishes. We put our seeds between layers of 
cheesecloth. We put the cheesecloth in dishes 
and covered it up. We kept the seeds damp. 

“When they had sprouted, we planted them 
in soil in boxes. We put the name of the 
vegetable on a stick in each box. The date 
was on it, too. To take care of our garden, 
we watered it every day. We weeded it, and 
we kept the dirt loose. 

“Our garden is growing fine. Our vege- 
tables are radishes, carrots, lettuce, onions, 
beans, potatoes, and beets. Our tomatoes did 
not grow. We hope we can have a vegetable 
party before school is out.” 

Watch the News for ideas on planting 
school and home gardens for defense. 


THE CITY BEAUTIFUL COMMITTEE of 
the Elementary J. R. C. Council, 
Omaha, Nebraska, asked schools to 
beautify their own school grounds, 
and to send reports to the Commit- 
tee on what was being done. 
Shrubs which had died the sum- 
mer before were replaced on Arbor 
Day; trees, flower and rock gardens 
were planted; lawns were mowed, 
landscaped and weeded; terraces 
were raked and secded. A flower 
show was hela by one school. J. R. 
C. memvers sponsored the sale of 
seeds to promote and keep growing 
during the summer the idea of 
“The City Beautiful.” The Com- 
mittee sent letters to people whose 
lawns “were especially nice.” 


J. R. C. Members can help 
their local Red Cross Chapters by 
making emergency stretchers, trac- 
tion splints, and even wooden boxes 
for Red Cross First Aid kits. All 
are of standard, simplified design, 
in order to conserve needed metal 
for defense. 
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The Birds’ Revenge 


A Tale of Guatemala 


Charlotte Brewster Jordan 


Pictures by Helen Finger 


N A ROCKY LEDGE in a land to 
the south of us lived a lame boy 
named Benito. He had but one fear. He 
feared his neighbor across the way, a 
quarrelsome boy known as Picarén, the 
rascal. Everybody hated and feared Pica- 
ron. When they saw him in the distance, 
they put their fruits or vegetables in lit- 
tle piles and climbed the nearest trees. 
Then they watched the greedy bully eat 
up their dinners. 
Now Benito loved birds more than 
anything else in the world. He had a 


“Humph.” said Picaron, “T'll put a splint 
on a bird’s wing, too” 






way with them, too. Those that changed 
their nesting places in the winter often 
stopped at his little mud cabin to sing 
him a song or bring him a twig from a 
faraway land. The parakeets flashing 
by on bright blue wings often took time 
to perch on his shoulder and croak into 
his ear some outlandish word they had 
picked up in foreign countries. 

Often Benito found birds hurt by 
Picaroén’s arrows. He would bind up 
their injuries, hide them in his blouse, 
and share his meals with them till they 
were able to fly again in the night. 

The bird that Benito most 
wanted to see was the Royal Quet- 
zal. 

“When the world was young, 
the kings and nobles wore the 
long, gorgeous plumes of the Quet- 
zal,” said his neighbors. ‘But 
there are no more quetzals just 
like those that our grandfathers’ 
grandfathers thought of as gods.” 

“Still,” said Benito, “for nine 
nights I have dreamed of an en- 
chanted quetzal. I believe I shall see the 
all-beautiful bird.” 

One day he found a peyote, a kind of 
cactus, in bloom, and he shouted with 
joy: “Every one of its blossoms brings a 
special blessing!”’ 

A few days later, he picked up a tiny 
bird. Its breast was blood-stained. It 
was young and very weak. It had no 
tail to speak of. One leg was broken, 


and so was one of its delicate wings. 

“I know what it is to have a broken 
leg,” said Benito. “I shall give you my 
supper. In a few days you will be able 
to fly away.” 

Benito almost forgot the little ball of 
fluff he had saved. Then, one day he 
heard a bird song such as he had never 
before heard. Stealing from his door- 
way, he crawled slowly toward the 
sound. Perched on a ledge was 
the most beautiful bird in the 
world. It had an emerald 
crest and back, a crimson 
breast, and a long droop- 
ing tail of green chang- 
ing to blue. In its 
mouth was a bag glit- 
tering like gold. And 
the bird could talk 
better than any par- 
rot—in fact, as well 
as Benito himself. 

“Don’t you re- 
member me, Benito? 
Well, I remember 
you. You once saved 
my life. I have come to pay my bill.” 

“But I don’t want any pay,” said Be- 
nito. 

“Just the same, you will have to ac- 
cept your reward. What the Royal 
Quetzal brings has magic in it.”’ 

The Royal Quetzal? Benito’s dream 
had come true at last! 

‘Yes, this is my last visit to your land, 
though my descendants will always live 
here. So I bring today what will bless 
you as long as your countrymen live.” 

At that, the bird dropped from his 
beak the tiny bag woven of gold thread. 
“Plant what is inside, Benito. It will 
spread all over your land from the gulf 


“This bag has magic in it,” said 
the Royal Quetzal 


to the sea. These enchanted seeds will 
drape your trees with orchids and fill the 
air with perfume and bring riches, hap- 
piness, warmth and drink. Your land 
will be blessed by my gift. There will 
be flowers and colors everywhere.” | 
The royal bird spread its lovely wings 
and flew away from a country that had 
once worshiped it 
as a god. And no 
one since has ever 
seen a bird exactly 
like it. But all the 
countryside, every 
hour of the day, has 
blessed its gifts. 
Among the blessed 
seeds was the seed of 
the giant cactus. The 
people of Guatemala 
plant this as a tall, spiky 
fence around their yards 
and they eat its fruit, and 
sometimes thirsty travelers are 
refreshed by digging into its 
trunk for the water stored in- 
side. Up on the mountains, it 
takes the form of a great branched can- 
dlestick, called the cactus candelabra. 
The plants from the Royal Quetzal’s 
bag spread over the entire land and 
flourished in every place but one. That 
one place was the home of Picarén. 
Again and again Picarén asked Benito 
for more of the mysterious seeds. Again 
and again they refused to grow. This 
made Picarén very angry. Now that his 
neighbors all had been made so prosper- 
ous and happy by the Royal Quetzal’s 
gifts, he had become but a tramp among 
them. He was more afraid of them than 
they had been of him. 
“‘Humph,” said Picarén to himself one 
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morning. “I, too, will put a splint on a 
bird’s broken bones.” 

So Picarén got his splint and twine 
ready and shot at one bird after another. 
He either missed or killed them and 
waited in vain for a wounded one to 
flutter across his path. A day, a week, 
a month, a year passed. 

Then, one day he sharpened a stone 
arrow, took aim, twanged his bow, and 
brought down the first flyer to wing its 
way near his home. 

Eagerly he picked up a queer bird 
with a piercing eye and a sharp bill that 
tweaked the hand that was bandaging 
its wing. Then it flew away with a hor- 
rid squawk. 

Picarén eagerly awaited the return of 
the bird he had bandaged. One mid- 
night, there was a sound of whirring 
wings. There were so many that they 
darkened the light of the full moon just 
rising over Monte Volcan. 

The noise of birds’ cries brought the 
villagers out of their thatch-covered 
homes to find out what it all meant. 
Peering through the rustling darkness, 
they saw that Picar6n’s visitors were 
eagles with strong, glistening white bills, 
keen eyes, and claws that were long and 
sharp. In an instant the air became 
black with whizzing wings, circling 
closer and closer to Picar6én. 

“Oh, what are you going to do?” he 
cried. 

“Sooner or later, those who are cruel 
to birds, beasts, neighbors and children 
must be banished to Monte Volcan whose 
snow-covered peak sparkles yonder in 
the moonlight! Take him away, com- 
rades! Do not hurt him as he has hurt 
us, but place him where he can never- 
more injure any living thing!” 
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Each sharp beak fastened itself on 
some part of Picaron’s clothing. At a 
signal from the head, they rose as one. 
Their leader dived underneath Picarén 
as though to support him with his pow- 
erful wings, and slowly, steadily, they 
bore him toward the slumbering vol- 
cano. Then they laid him unconscious 
upon its rough, cindery floor, and soared 
silently away to their nests in the tall 
pines where their eaglets were awaiting 
them. 

When the sun rose the next morning, 
it shone upon Picarén’s happy neighbors 
dancing with joy. 

‘No more shall our valley shed tears 
because of the cruelty of Picarén!”’ cried 
Benito. “Every year let us hold a danc- 
ing fiesta on this day to celebrate our re- 
lief! Come one, come all!” 

All sang at the top of their voices: 

“All join hands and merry be! 
Picarén no more we'll see!” 
“Look! Monte Volcaén is becoming 


Slowly, steadily, they bore him toward the 
slumbering volcano 


active again!’’ exclaimed one of the mer- 
rymakers, pointing to the puff of smoke 
coming out of its cone. 

‘No, it is only prisoner Picarén pull- 
ing at his pipe!”’ 


“Listen!” chuckled another. ‘Monte 


Volcan is rumbling and fuming again!” 
“Let it rumble! Let it smoke! It’s only 
Picaron starting his first fire,” laughed 
the others. ‘Now, one round more!” 
‘Dance and sing the livelong day! 
Picaron has gone to stay!” 


Garden Notes 


We HEARD a lost kitten crying in the 
night. My brother and I went out to 
fetch him. We fed him and we have 
him yet. A Red Cross member must not 
let a live creature suffer.—E. W. 

There are two blind people, living in 
our apartment house, who are good 
friends of ours. As a Red Cross mem- 
ber, I watch for chances to help them. 
They say they will pay me, and I say, 
“No, thank you.” —G. B. 

A small boy was crying in front of our 
house. His hand was bleeding. I re- 
membered that a Red Cross girl should 
help. So I took him to my mother and 
she bandaged his hand. Then I took 
him home.—K. M. 

Last week the children in Room 207 
sent flowers to Children’s and Babies’ 
Hospital. The children brought the 
flowers from their gardens. Miss Han- 
thorn brought some from her garden, 
too. (No name signed to this one.) 

I am a member of the Red Cross, and 
I try to help if anything is hurt. I helped 
a pigeon with a broken leg. I gave ita 
safe place to stay. It’s leg healed, and it 
went away.—C. C. 

I have a small space in the back yard. 
I do my own gardening. I have planted 
beans, carrots, tomatoes and radishes. 
My radishes are already out, and my 


mother is using them. I planted flowers, 
too. They are growing fast. When I 
come home from school, I water my gar- 
den.—C. M. 

The robins in a tree near our house 
have three babies. They made a nest 
of mud, twigs and dry grass. It is up 
high in the tree. The mother feeds them 
their food. They are cute little things. 
The father bird sings songs in the tree. 
I think it is a nice family. I will feed 
them crumbs and try hard to protect 
them and give them water, because I am 
a Red Cross girl, so I want to help them. 
—L. V.C. 

The turtle in Room 102 is very lively. 
He climbs on the rocks. He is a hungry 
fellow, and eats ant eggs every day. (No 
name signed to this.) 

We had school twice out of doors. We 
were sketching trees. Children brought 
their paper, chalk and crayons. People 
passing by asked what we were doing. 
We finished our sketches indoors. It 
was fun.—D. R. 

I saw a trillium one day 
Down in a shady wood. 
Her petals three, 
They bowed to me, 
As smiling there she stood. 
—Grade IV B of the Observation 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Aloha” is an Hawaiian 

word which has_ several 

meanings. It means “Hello,” 

“Good-bye,” and even “I 
love you” 


Hula Costume Holoku Costume 


Junior Red Cross members of the Kapalama School, Honolulu, Hawaii, sent 
this doll as a School Correspondence exchange to the Pratt School in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. They made a 
trunkful of colorful costumes to go 
with her of which only four are 
here shown. These four, however, 
are representative of different peo- 
ples who live in Hawaii. The tapa 
cloth and grass skirt costume was 
especially worn in the 
early days; the holoku 
began to be worn when 
the missionaries came 
to the islands. Unfortu- 
nately it is not possible 
to arrange for many 
doll exchanges in these 
troubled days, but Jun- 
ior Red Cross members 
naturally hope for a 
day when children on 
all the shores of the 
Pacific can again ex- 
change friendly greet- 
ings 


Philippine Costume 
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